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Raa who have believed that the United States was the granary 

of the world and that we had unlimited supplies of food to 
export were living in the light of the past. After the Civil War 
our great agricultural expansion started. The high prices and 
scarcity of food stimulated production, and millions of acres of our 
new and fertile prairies were put into crops. Transcontinental rail- 
roads made shipping possible; and with the cheap land—the best of 
it selling for as low as $1.25 per acre, and each soldier receiving a 
farm twice the size of the homestead allotments—production rapidly 
increased. Millions of farmers from Europe came to these great 
fertile prairies. All that they needed was seed and a plow. There 
were no stones to remove or trees to cut, as was necessary on the 
farms settled by the Pilgrims. The harvester and other machines 
were invented, and soon the world was startled with such a supply 
of cheap food as had never before been known. The great plains 
for cattle were free, and our live stock multiplied at a rapid rate. 
Before many years, however, there was over-production, and the 
price was reduced as low as the net price of these products in other 
parts of the world. Wheat sold for forty or fifty cents a bushel, 
cattle for two or three cents a pound, and corn was used as fuel. We 
were producing more food per man than any other nation. 

Even the New England farmer near the great markets could not 
compete except in commodities that could not be transported, and 
many of the farms were abandoned. When the young men from 
the eastern farms joined the others in the West, we soon had a great 
reaction. Other industries became more productive and profitable. 
The country became alarmed. President Roosevelt appointed a 
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Country Life Commission to determine why the farmers were going 
into other industries and to suggest a plan to encourage production. 
We had developed a great export trade and had become known as 
the great agricultural country; but the United States continued to 
increase in population, and without stimulus our agricultural pro- 
duction did not keep pace. Until just before the present war we were 
no longer a great food-exporting nation. We imported more food 
than we exported. 

We are still the greatest producers of staples. We lead the 
world in the production of corn, wheat, oats and cotton, producing 
on the average three-fourths of the world’s corn supply, one-fifth 
of the wheat, one-fourth of the oats, one-eighth of the barley, and 
three-fourths of the cotton. But even with this great production 
we till only about one-fourth of our land. As much more could be 
cultivated without any great difficulty. The rate of increase in 
acreage for these crops has been less than formerly and less than 
that of the increase in population. Our meat industry, extensive 
as it is, has not even held its own. In 1914 we had actually ten 
million less meat animals than in 1910. Nor do imports and exports 
of farm products increase or decrease in uniform increments as 
manufactured products; they vary greatly year by year, and have 
been much disturbed by war conditions. When we have a bumper 
crop, more is exported; when we have a short one, we may import 
the following year. Before suggesting solutions for our food prob- 
lem, it will be well to determine what our food tendency has been 
and how much we normally export. As has been stated, we are 
living upon past laurels. We do produce an enormous amount of 
staple food articles that could go into export trade; but these we 
have been accustomed to use ourselves. In this discussion of agri- 
cultural production and foreign trade we shall use the figures of 
1914 as a basis and compare them with production since then and 
with the export trade as developed during the war. With these we 
shall see what will be necessary in order to increase the supplies of 
our Allies. 

At no time have we had a balance of trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts with the imports greater than the exports except the years 
1864-1865. Our balance, moreover, decreased each year until 1914, 
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when we actually imported more food products than we exported. 
It must be borne in mind that not all our agricultural products ex- 
ported are food; and it is the food primarily that deserves con- 
sideration now. In 1914 more than one-half of the value of our 
agricultural exports was cotton. To be sure, cotton is needed; but 
our Allies are not suffering for want of it. With cotton included, 
our largest balance of trade in agricultural products was in 1901, 
amounting to 571 million dollars; but this balance decreased to 279 
million in 1914. To give us this balance we exported 577 million 
dollars worth of cotton, of which Germany bought more than one- 
fourth. During the five years including 1914 our average annual 
exports were cotton first, packing-house products, and grain and 
grain products, in amount 550, 155, 150 million dollars respectively. 
Our three leading buyers were the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France in the order given. The United Kingdom got one-half of 
our cotton, one-half of our sugar and live animals, and one-third 
of the packing-house products and grain and grain products. Ger- 
many was our second best customer, taking 28 per cent. of our cotton 
exports. Of the packing-house products exported, however, Ger- 
many took a large part, not meat, but one-third of lard, one-third 
of our sausage casings, one-sixth of our oleo oil, and one-fourth of 
the hides and skins exported. She did not buy much of our grains, 
taking only about six million bushels of wheat and about five of corn 
on the average; but it is significant to note that she did buy over 
one-half of our brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains and one-half of 
our surplus mill feeds. France produces nearly all the grain and 
grain products needed. She did buy from us about one-fourteenth 
of the cotton that we had to spare and a small quantity of forest 
and packing-house products, amounting, however, to only about 
three million dollars yearly, with an additional amount of food 
products valued at about a million each of fruits and vegetable oils. 
The balance for food products between this country and France was 
largely in favor of the former. Our production—imports, exports 
and consumption, of food crops in the United States is shown by 
the tabulation below. The figures indicate conditions before and 
after the war. The index numbers are based upon wholesale values. 
It will be seen that even during the war the United States has con- 
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sumed about 99 per cent. of its production. It will also be noted that 
the imports exceeded the exports before the war. These data are 
taken from the Government Monthly Crop Report for March. 


1g12-13 1915-16 
Produc- | Imports | Exports Con- Produc- | Imports | Exports | _Con- 
tion sumption tion sumption 

Edible grain... 766 I9 160 625 805 4I 273 Coe 
Meats...5.... 1,986 40 148 1,878 2,095 25 245 1,875 
Dairy products. 800 16 15 801 833 10 14 829 
Poultryandeggs 650 4 4 650 690 2 5 687 
Vegetables..... 554 20 14 560 490 16 29 477 
Fruits and nuts 250 48 31 207 270 55 26 299 
SUSAT che ee ays 69 217 4 282 82 251 53 280 
Coffee and tea. age 130 oe 130 we 169 ne 169 
USD Pere fronton 148 20 14 154 160 27 a7 150 
@therier, Secs. ks III 48 18 IAI IIS 52 36 Tor 
otal. 5,334 562 408 5,488 5,540 648 718 5.470 


To enter this conflict as a partner, we must eventually reduce our 
food supply to the same basis as that of our Allies. What the effect 
might be can be seen by analyzing our production and possible ex- 
port of the staple commodities. 

Wheat is the great food staple. It is the product perhaps most 
needed by our Allies. As has been stated, we produce about one- 
fifth of the world’s crop of wheat, on 50 to 60 million acres. But 
up to 1914 we exported only from one-tenth to one-fifth of our 
total production, depending upon our total crop. For the last ten 
years previous to 1914 we held a balance at home of about 550 
million bushels. When the production exceeded this amount, the 
excess was exported. In this discussion I have converted flour into 
bushels of wheat by multiplying the barrels of flour by four and one- 
half, which is about the number of bushels of wheat required to 
produce a barrel of flour. It will be seen, therefore, that we use 
about five and one-half bushels of wheat per capita. The United 
Kingdom in 1914 produced 64 millions and imported 218, making 
a total of 282 millions or 6.1 bushels per capita. France produced 
282 millions, imported 65, making a total of 347 or 8.6 bushels per 
capita, while Germany produced in the same year 146 million 
bushels, with a balance of imports over exports of 65 million, mak- 
ing a total of about 210 million or 3.1 bushels per capita. Germany, 
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however, uses more rye, producing in 1914 one-fourth of the world’s 
crop in this grain and eight times as much as the United States 
produces. 

Now compare the wheat situation at present. The world’s crop 
in I916 was only about three-fourths of that of 1915. In the 
United States alone there were produced 380 million bushels less 
in 1916 than in 1915. This decrease is more by fifty million bushels 
than we exported in 1914, when we exported our greatest amount, 
and it exceeds our exports in 1916 by 150 million bushels. Our 
increased exportation in 1916 over 1914 is only about 96 million 
bushels ; and of this our Allies did not receive all. The Netherlands, 
for instance, have increased their demands from us to an enormous 
extent. In 1915 they got 39 million bushels, represented by 31 
million bushels of wheat and one and three-fourths million barrels 
of flour, as compared with three million bushels of wheat and three 
million barrels of flour in 1913, and less than one million in 1912. 
This great increase in our exports of wheat to Holland, however, 
was not, I believe, for transhipment to her neighbors, but because 
her previous source of supply was cut off and her own production 
was somewhat decreased. The factor of availability of the wheat 
supply in the world is of the greatest importance. Russia proper 
produced an enormous crop in 1916, but this was not available in 
the countries where there is the greatest shortage now. Australia 
and New Zealand increased their acreage in 1916 over the previous 
year over 30 per cent. and produced six times as much wheat as in 
1915. This, too, is so far away that boats cannot be spared to get 
it; and Australia in 1916 changed from an exporting nation to an 
importing nation with a balance of fifty million dollars. Argentina 
put an embargo upon her wheat, while Canada had a falling off in 
the 1916 crop to the extent of 150 million bushels. The acreage of 
wheat in France has decreased each year since the war, sowing 14 
million in 1914, 13 and 12 the two following years respectively, and 
with a corresponding decrease in yield in bushels. The United 
Kingdom produces only a relatively small amount of wheat nor- 
mally, from 60 to 70 million bushels. Her usual acreage, however, 
has been just about maintained up to 1917. 

Our own situation with reference to wheat is that in I915, 
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July 1st, we had a carry-over of 29 million bushels on the farms 
and produced 1,025 million, making a total of 1,054 million bushels 
for 1915. We exported 276 million, leaving a balance of 778 
million for use in this country. On July 1, 1916, there was, in spite 
of the war and the great demand, remaining on our farms 75 million 
bushels, leaving about 700 million for use during the year. It is not 
known how much of this was in flour or grain in storage to be carried 
over to 1916; but judging from the balance of about 550 millions 
that has been used on the average in this country in previous years, 
we had a carry-over of perhaps 150 million bushels in mills and 
storage not on the farms. The crop of 1916 was short on account 
of unfavorable weather, producing only 639 million bushels. It was 
less with one or two exceptions than we have had at any time for 
the last twenty years. There was harvested only 52 as compared 
with 60 million acres in 1915, and a yield of 12 bushels per acre as 
compared with 17 of the previous year. Assuming that we had a 
carry-over of 150 million bushels and produced 640 million, we had 
690 million bushels to be disposed of during 1916. Of this we ex- 
ported in 1916 240 million, leaving 450 for our own use, as com- 
pared with our usual consumption of 550 in years before. This 
would indicate that we got along with 100 million bushels less than 
our normal supply. 

Now we come into 1917 with a carry-over of 65 per cent. less on 
the farms than in 1916 and with a winter wheat crop, which fur- 
nishes two-thirds of our usual wheat production and is also of a 
better grade, estimated to be in less than 65 per cent. condition April 
Ist. There will probably be 430 million bushels as compared with 
481 in 1916, and 684 in 1914. This means a cutting down of our 
supply for home consumption of 50 million bushels without in- 
creasing the amount that we have exported in the past year and 
assuming that our spring wheat crop will be equal to last year’s. 
400 million are left for home consumption as compared to the 550 
million of former years. But our Allies need more; and the United 
Kingdom’s needs will apparently be at least 90 million bushels more 
before another crop can be harvested. Up to this time we have 
competed for wheat and other commodities on the basis of price; 
now we shall, if we are really partners, be obliged to make a pool 
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and be on equal footing. With a 65 per cent. less carry-over, with 
a loss already of 150 million bushels from normal, and with an in- 
creased demand, the wheat situation seems to me one of the most 
serious that we have to face. 

Price does stimulate production. The farmer knows, however, 
that high production means low prices; and with many crops, the 
larger the yields, the lower the returns per acre. The difficulty is 
that the effect lags. In 1914 there was harvested 53 million acres 
of wheat, which yielded 16.6 bushels per acre and sold at 98.8c. per 
bushel. The acreage of the following year jumped to 60 million, 
with a yield per acre of 17 bushels; and in spite of the war the price 
dropped to less than gic. Then in 1916 the acreage dropped to 52 
in spite of the war. With this low acreage and the lowest yield for 
twenty-five years, the crop sold for a record price. In 1916 it was 
not believed that the war would continue and that if peace did come, 
as seemed possible, and with a crop as large as the year before, 
prices would drop below the cost of production. Now, however, 
there will be a great demand for staple products the coming year, 
whether war ceases or continues. Last year, before it was known 
that we should enter the war and with indications of peace, there 
was sown three million acres more of winter wheat than the year 
before, and five mililon more than the ten-year average; but as has 
been shown, in spite of the increased acreage the crop will be far 
below normal. 

The natural conclusion is that the poor fields should be prepared 
for spring wheat or barley or oats, and the spring wheat acreage in- 
creased above normal. We have the land and plenty of it. One 
of our fertile states, Texas alone, has more area than the whole of 
Germany, though, of course, it has not been developed to the same 
state of production. But the difficulty is to make these changes 
quickly. It is easy to conclude to turn down the wheat that is poor 
and sow again; it is easy to see how more acres may be planted; 
but it is not so easy to accomplish this. During the spring every 
machine, every horse, every man is busy almost to the limit. Be- 
sides, it is estimated that 16 per cent. of the farm labor went into in- 
dustrial establishments during the last year on account of the high 
wages offered. It has been suggested that the farmer might have 
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competed for this labor and paid the necessary price to keep the 
men, and with the prices that are being paid he could have afforded 
to do it; but he is working on a different basis from that of other 
industries. When contracts are placed for guns, ammunition, ships, 
etc., the price is charged on the basis of the extra cost, while the 
farmer has had no assurance that the price of his products would 
be on a basis of the cost to produce them. This is not a hint that 
price should be guaranteed to the farmer, for this is unnecessary 
now; but it does point out the difference. Even, however, if men 
are supplied now, the acreage of wheat, for instance, can be increased 
to only a slight extent on account of the lack of machinery and 
horses and time to put them in. We can double our acreage of 
wheat; but we cannot do it on two months’ notice. 

Our immediate solution of the problem of wheat, as well as of 
our other grains and meat, will not be through increased production, 
though this will, of course, be carried as far as machines and days 
will permit; but it will be largely by adjustment and by being less 
wasteful with what is produced. We can use less and have more 
for our Allies by substituting more of our corn that now is used in 
an extravagant way in producing finished beef, as we shall see a 
little later. Corn when shelled does not keep well, when left on the 
cob is bulky, and for these reasons cannot be substituted for wheat 
to export. Besides, we Americans have been somewhat better edu- 
cated to its use, though the amount used for human food in this 
country is relatively very small. A large quantity of our wheat has 
also been fed to the stock within the last few years. Experiment 
stations have published bulletins showing how wheat can be fed to 
advantage toswine. To be sure, much that is fed in this way is not 
the best grade of wheat for flour, though much of the wheat could 
be available for flour with greater care in handling and sorting on 
the farms. It has been suggested that our methods of milling are 
wasteful, that a larger percentage of the wheat should go into the 
bread. A small percentage would, of course, make considerable 
difference. It is no doubt practical and desirable to increase our 
milling from 72 to 81 or 82 per cent. of the wheat. This would 
relieve about one-half of all that the United Kingdom will likely 
need until the next harvest. The 28 per cent. of wheat that does 
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not normally go into the flour, it should be remembered, furnishes 
largely the staple feeds for our dairy cattle. Therefore just this 
amount of feed, of course, will need to be supplied in some other 
form. This can be done to a large extent, as we shall see, by using 
products that cannot be used for human food. 

But a greater saving in our wheat can be had by substituting 
other products, such as corn, rice, and perhaps, if we have a large 
crop, potatoes, to the extent of 20 to 25 per cent. in our bread. Some 
of our wheat is also used in spirituous liquors, though this amount 
is not large as compared with that of corn, barley and rye. Here 
again the residue is used as one of our important dairy feeds, and 
contains nearly all the protein in the original product and about one- 
half of the energy. Prohibition, it seems to me, cannot well be 
demanded at the present time on account of the wheat that would 
be relieved, but on account of the enormous number of unproductive 
laborers now employed in these industries, and perhaps for still 
more important reasons. The solution of our wheat problem will 
be to plant, of course, every acre that we can, and that, I believe, 
will not be much more than usual, but still more to save what we 
do produce, to substitute products that we cannot well export and 
that we can easily increase, such as potatoes. Then in spite of the 
grave outlook at the present time, with average yields neither we 
nor our Allies shall suffer for want of the staff of life. 

Corn is the great United States crop. We produce three-fourths 
of the world’s supply; but this amount we use ourselves, exporting 
only a little. Even Rumania in normal times exports considerably 
more than we do. The United States seldom exports 2 per cent. of 
its crop. This is a great human food, but only a little of it is used 
directly as food. Over 50 million bushels are made into corn prod- 
ucts: corn syrup, starch for food and laundry, sugar for beers, ales 
and bread, and one-fourth of our 800,000,000 pounds of candy. 
With the by-products, corn oil for soap, paint and rubber substitutes, 
and oil cake, gluten feed for cattle, a small percentage of our corn 
crop is used as bread and breakfast foods; but more than go per 
cent. is fed to live stock. Not one-fifth of the corn produced is 
shipped out of the county where it is raised. More corn can to ad- 
vantage be included in our diet. There need be no fear of starva- 
tion in this country as long as we produce our great corn crops. 
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The meat situation is also causing much concern. The general 
tendency, and I believe it is the natural one, has been to decrease 
the amount of beef produced in this country ; for, with the increasing 
price of corn, cattle-raising has become unprofitable. Cattle go 
through two stages, one the growing and the other the fattening. 
These are separate processes and usually carried on by different 
farmers. The fattening is done in the corn belt and uses a large 
proportion of our corn. This finishing process usually starts when 
the animal weighs about 1000 pounds and by feeding on the average 
66 bushels of corn increases the weight to about 1300 pounds. The 
prevailing price of corn from the summer of 1913 to the spring of 
1916 was so high that the 300 pounds gained did not pay for the 
corn required to produce it. Since that time the price of the cattle 
has warranted paying the high price of corn; but in only two years 
of the last ten, namely 1910 and 1913, has it been profitable on this 
basis to fatten steers. The demand for corn has forced the cattle- 
feeders into more economical live stock, namely dairy cattle and 
hogs, and naturally, for beef cattle are not economical converters of 
food. They were profitable when the country was new, when land 
was cheap and plentiful and labor scarce. The natural thing has 
happened; we are no longer the exporters of meat. 

The amount exported has rapidly decreased, and the imports 
increased. The live cattle exported in 1900 amounted to 43 million 
dollars, while the imports were two and one-half million; but in 
1914 our exports were five and imports twenty-five million dollars. 
Beef exports in 1914 were 148 million pounds, with imports of 185 
million. In 1914 we supplied the rest of the world six million 
pounds of fresh beef, while in the same year Argentina supplied us 
with 60 million pounds, the United Kingdom with 58 million, 
Uruguay with 26, New Zealand with 21, and Canada with 16,—in 
all over 180 million pounds imported as compared with six million 
exported. Considerable quantities of by-products, such as oils, 
stearin, oleomargarine, and tallow, are exported. In spite of our 
increased exportation, however, in the last two years, it is gratifying 
to know that we had in this country on January 1, 1917, more dairy 
cattle than we ever had before, more steers and swine than we have 
had since 1910. Even our horse supply is 99.8 per cent. of last 
January and is more than we had before the war started. 
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Our beef situation may be summed up in this fashion. Beef- 
raising was profitable when corn and lands were cheap; but now 
with the high price of corn, with the lands taken up, and with modern 
transportation facilities and decreased tariff, newer countries are 
supplying us. It is natural that they should, just as we did when 
our country was new. This does not mean that we should go out of 
the beef business, but that now especially we should endeavor to 
produce our beef with less corn; and this can be done by a lesser 
degree of finishing. The final fattening makes more juicy and 
tender meat; but much of the fat that is added is wasted. Besides, 
with silage, cotton-seed meal, and alfalfa, sufficient finish can be 
obtained with one-half the corn; and this would in itself leave an 
enormous amount of food for people. The feed for cattle can be 
greatly lessened by using more of the foods that cannot be used by 
man. When the steer eats roughage and other products not used 
for human food, it is economical; but when large quantities of 
good grains are used, the process is wasteful. 

The grain has from five to ten times as much food value for 
people as the meat that it will produce. We have decreased our 
allowance of meat year by year for the last fifteen years, since the 
price increased ; and we could decrease it still more. Once we were 
the greatest meat-eaters, but that was when we produced meat the 
most easily; now we rank third with 171 pounds per capita per 
year, a decrease of eleven pounds since 1900. Australia ranks first 
with 262 pounds, New Zealand uses 210, and we are followed by 
Argentina and Canada with 140 and 137 respectively. Though in 
case of necessity we can slaughter our steers now without affecting 
our future industry, this would be a short-sighted policy. Pork and 
pork products form a large part of the meat product exported. It 
amounts to about one billion pounds annually, with only a few 
million of imports, mostly from Canada. It is not fresh pork, but 
lards that form more than one-half of the exported pork products; 
and in normal times it went largely to the United Kingdom and 
Germany. We have exported from 150 to 175 million pounds of 
lard annually to Germany in recent years. This great amount is 
now available for others. The great pork products needed in war, 
however, are bacon and sausage. We at home can get along without 
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them and leave the supply for our own soldiers and our Allies. With 
swine as with cattle we can feed less grain. It will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to increase our staple crops much for the reasons 
that have already been stated; but farmers can sow rape and other 
grain crops after regular seeding to furnish a large part of the feed 
for swine and leave just that much grain for food. 

Of other agricultural products we consume more than we pro- 
duce. Rice and sugar fall heavily on the wrong side. In 1914 we 
exported four million pounds of butter, but imported eight million. 
Of cheese we exported 2%4 million and imported 64 million. Of 
these two dairy products in 1916, however, we exported 13 million 
pounds of butter and 44 million pounds of cheese. Peas and beans 
exported amount to about one-third of a million bushels, while im- 
ports are about three times as much. Imports of onions also are 
three times as great as exports. Even potatoes in 1914 were ex- 
ported to the extent of two million bushels and imported 3% million 
bushels. 

All this suggests an important difference between our kind of 
farming and rationing and that of European countries. We eat 
more of the staples and less of the vegetable crops that yield more 
per acre. We practice the extensive system and grow more food 
per man, but less per acre. Wheat and ‘potatoes can well be com- 
pared. Ona basis of calories a good yield of potatoes will have 2% 
times as much food as the same acreage in wheat; but four times 
as much labor is required for the potatoes as for the wheat. It has 
been in this factor that our agricultural system differs from the 
countries that are pointed out as producing more per acre. We can- 
not for very long have two standards of living in a free country. 
If men in one line of industry improve their conditions, the farmer 
expects to have about the same or he will go into something else. In 
manufacturing in this country it is the machine-made products only 
that can compete with similar products in other countries where 
labor is cheaper. Likewise in agriculture the machine-handled prod- 
ucts have been largely produced in the United States. Many of the 
more intensive crops, however, such as peas and beans and potatoes, 
are now being handled by machine and will no doubt be more ex- 
tensively grown in the future. These can be increased now without 
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interfering materially with the staple crops. Each farm has a few 
acres for them. Potatoes are especially desirable to increase now; 
for the harvesting of them can be done by women and children if 
necessary, or by inexperienced men, who cannot be used so well for 
the machine-harvested crop. No doubt a far-sighted plan of Ger- 
many was to grow an enormous quantity of potatoes. In 1915 she 
produced almost two billion bushels, which was almost six times as 
much as the United States produced; but in 1916 she had a tre- 
mendous decrease. This decrease amounted to more than the com- 
bined production of the United Kingdom, Canada, France, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and the United States. 

During 1916 France did just what I am suggesting, namely, the 
increasing of vegetable crops. She produced over 17 million tons 
of forage beets, over two million tons increase of sugar beets, almost 
doubling this crop, and also increased the acreage of turnips, cab- 
bage and artichokes. It is not suggested that with our short labor 
supply we should go into the production of these crops on an ex- 
tensive scale; but each farmer can have some of these crops and 
these can be tended by women and children and perhaps by inex- 
perienced help. It is these little savings that will leave our staples 
available. 

In this discussion it has not been the purpose to justify poor 
farming, but to show where in principle the tendency has been the 
natural and logical one for the American farmer. He has been 
meeting the emergency very well. He increased his acreage of the 
staples to the limit in 1915 and got a crop so large that even in war 
time the price was below that of the year before. It was the great- 
est crop ever produced. In all classes of live stock except sheep he 
has made enormous increases, in fact so great that with our present 
low tariff he would, I feel sure, have been in difficulties by this time 
had not this war interfered with production in other countries and 
with traffic on the seas. Dairy products especially began to flow into 
this country in great quantities in 1914 on account of the decreased 
duty. Denmark, New Zealand and Russia established importing 
houses in this country, but the war stopped them. It is true that our 
practices have been wasteful, but it takes a scarcity to enforce 
the lesson. Our coal mining and foresting in the past were also 
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wasteful, but when the shortage came we began to work the tailings. 
In agricultural products we have been extravagant in the use of our 
staple human foods to produce stock because they were cheap and 
plentiful. 

Our skim milk is largely wasted. It is estimated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that 17 billion gallons of skim milk is 
wasted in this country each year. It has a food value equal to 34 
billion pounds of either veal or fish. It was wasted because it could 
not be sold. Since the war greatest efforts have been made to con- 
dense, dry and otherwise preserve this product; but it has been im- 
possible to get machinery fast enough to make any great impression 
upon these great resources. Most of it is produced away from the 
centers of population, and it cannot profitably be transported without 
manufacture. There can, however, be increasing amounts of it 
made into cheese, which we greatly need and which our soldiers will 
need. I hope, however, that it will not be necessary to use skim 
milk for making their cheese. Cottage cheese can easily be made 
from skim milk, and each pound is about equivalent to a pound of 
meat. This product should be made in large quantities to relieve the 
meat situation. 

Likewise eggs are wasted in enormous amounts. The most are 
produced at a busy time of the year, when the farmers do not get 
to town so often; and because of the great production at one time 
the price is so low in the distant rural districts where the bulk of the 
eggs of this country are produced that there has been little induce- 
ment to make frequent collections and deliveries. It is the general 
farms in the Middle West with 50 to 100 chickens that produce 
the bulk of the eggs in this country. They are produced as a side 
line largely on the waste products. One-third of the egg crop, it is 
believed, is wasted on the farms and on the way to the consumer. 
If it is as much as one-third, and this is the estimate of Government 
experts, it amounts to one-half billion dozens, which would be equal 
in protein and energy to fifty million pounds of sirloin steak. This 
is just the amount of canned meat that we exported last year under 
the great pressure of demand. Here is an opportunity for the coun- 
try boys and girls, not from sixteen to twenty, but five, six, and 
seven years old. They can perform valuable service by listening 
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for the cackle. They could make a campaign to gather every egg 
every day and see to it that these are kept cool and sent to the 
markets frequently. It would be well also to pack away in lime or 
waterglass the winter supply at the time of great production. It will 
also likely be profitable to raise a good many chickens to help out the 
meat shortage. The country collector and the transportation com- 
panies can all help cut down the enormous waste of eggs. It is esti- 
mated that 60 million eggs come into New York every year that are 
unfit for human food. The same expense all along the line has been 
put upon these eggs; and the consumer must pay for them when he 
buys the good ones. 

Commercial fertilizers cannot be bought at even double normal 
prices. At the time of this writing phosphoric acid is no longer 
quoted, though it had recently been sold up to $24 per ton, which is 
about twice the normal price. Tankage, which forms the common 
nitrogen supply, has been selling for $60 per ton as compared with 
the usual price of $25 to $30; and producers will not guarantee de- 
livery in time for spring crops. The farmer, however, can put in 
staple crops to his limit; but his chief aid in the solution of the great 
food problem will be what he can do to save the staples by intelligent 
feeding, by the growing of forage crops for his animals, and in 
addition by the growing of such vegetables as will supply his own 
needs and perhaps some of his neighbors. It will be in this way that 
he can to the greatest extent help to relieve the demand for staple 
products this year. 

The consumer, too, will need to codperate. He can perhaps do 
more than any one else. He must be willing to change his food 
habits. In spite of the fact that corn is practically equal to wheat 
in both digestive protein and energy, pound for pound, still corn is 
selling for about $1.50 per bushel, while wheat is almost twice that 
price. Rice, though selling for almost its normal price, still has 
not been used to the extent its food value would warrant. We are 
slow to change our food habits; but we may be required to make 
substitutions, and it is in this way largely that we shall be able to 
meet the situation. For each meal or part of a meal in which the 
consumer substitutes a product not needed by our Allies, so much 
of the products that are needed can go to them. They want wheat 
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and pork, some corn, and a small amount of beef. We can supply 
them and with even a fair yield of the crops planted, we shall, with 
a little adjustment, have plenty. But we must not compete for the 
products againts our Allies as we did when we were neutral. 
Now we are partners, and must divide until we are on equal foot- 
ing. We shall not, I hope, have maximum prices fixed by the Gov- 
ernment; but we may need Government supervision of the use of 
our foods by both the farmer and the consumer before we can share 
equally with our Allies. It may be necessary to prohibit the use of 
wheat and other grains for live stock, or to establish standards of 
flour composition and declare one or two meatless days every week. 
The unheard-of prices have not brought this result. Whether the 
war ends this year or next, staples and meat will continue high in 
price; for if it ends, the Central Powers will want large quantities 
of these products. But even if the war continues, if the season is 
favorable, the consumer may expect to pay no more than normal 
prices for vegetables for next fall. 

I expect to see a satisfactory outcome of our now apparently 
grave food problem. But there is a third agency that must not be 
overlooked, namely that of distribution. I have said that the price 
of vegetables with a good season would probably be low. They are 
not exportable to any great extent, and normally we produce about 
all we need. With stimulated production we shall have a surplus. 
This statement is not made as a prediction, but as a warning. The 
warning is to take care in planting perishable products to be pre- 
pared to can what is not used, but more important, it seems to me, 
to make the increased planting consist largely of such products as 
sweet corn, peas, and beans, of the sorts that can be dried and pre- 
served for future use, whether it be this year or next. Though 
proper distribution will be difficult with transportation and other 
industries disorganized by the handling of a great army, perish- 
able products must have attention. Last and most important is that 
we should have a frequent and accurate inventory of all the food 
products on hand both on the farms and in the warehouses. With 
this information we shall be able to deal with the situation from the 
standpoint both of price and of satisfaction. 

Cart W. Larson 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC ALLIANCES AFTER THE WAR 


Afton: FS rarely touch the inmost soul of man, nor do they 

kindle the poet’s fancy to fervid eloquence; yet there is some- 
thing strangely soul-stirring in a prosaic little paper-covered vol- 
ume,* replete with tariff statistics, recently issued by a group of 
American bankers and export merchants. As my eye wandered— 
somewhat listlessly, I fear—through pages of uninspiring expo- 
sition and endless columns of figures, my attention was suddenly 
arrested by these words :— 


Even in times of peace some nations are to be consciously 
recognized as the natural commercial enemies of others. Ob- 
viously this is not a mere extension of the movement which had 
started before the war, but a return to the fierce doctrine of in- 
nate hostility which characterized the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries (page 21). 


Then, curiously enough, there began to pass before me a fantastic 
procession of the trade-warriors of bygone centuries. I saw val- 
orous Venetian galleys defending the medieval Orient trade against 
barbarous Turkish aggression. In their wake followed the Portu- 
guese sea-captains of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, da Gama 
and the doughty Albuquerque, who flung wide the doors admitting 
Portuguese traders to the spices, the gauds, and the gold of the 
East. I saw the shrewd spinster queen of sixteenth-century Eng- 
land inclining a not over-delicate ear to the boastful tales of her sea- 
men as they returned home booty-laden from bold raids on the 
Spanish main. There was proud Philip of Spain striving to defend 
the gigantic Spanish-Portuguese commercial monopoly against the 
annoying and ultimately successful intrusion of Dutch and English 
interlopers. Then there came solemn Puritan Parliamentarians, in 
garments of sombre hue, promulgating Navigation Acts and waging 
commercial war against the stolid Dutch skippers of the seven- 

* European Economic Alliances, a compilation of information on interna- 
tional commercial policies after the European war and their effect upon the 


foreign trade of the United States. Compiled under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the National Foreign Trade Council. New York, 1916. 
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teenth century. And I wondered if in truth it could be soberly 
asserted that the Great Powers of today must return to “the fierce 
doctrine of innate hostility which characterized the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

Affirmative evidence is furnished by the deliberate official pro- 
nouncement of the Entente Allies. In June, 1916, the representa- 
tives of France, Great Britain, Russia, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and Serbia, meeting in conference at Paris, declared 


that the Central Powers of Europe, after having imposed 
upon them (the Allies) a military struggle in spite of all efforts 
to avoid the conflict, are preparing today, in concert with their 
allies, an economic struggle which will not only survive the re- 
establishment of peace, but at that very moment will assume all 
its amplitude and intensity. They (the Allies) cannot in con- 
sequence conceal from themselves that the agreement which is 
being prepared for this purpose amongst their enemies has for 
its evident object the establishment of their domination over 
the production and the markets of the whole world and to im- 
pose upon other countries an unacceptable hegemony. 


If in fact the prognostications of a prolonged contest for com- 
mercial supremacy after the war are to be regarded as something 
more substantial than alarmist vaporings, it behooves us to scru- 
tinize the plans which have been made and the probable effect upon 
the United States. In time of war let us prepare for the “war 
after the war.” 

The German plan has prior right to consideration, because it 
antedates and helps to explain the counter-proposal of the Entente 
Allies. “It is well to set down, once and for all,” declares a writer 
in the New Age,* “the definite fact that an anti-European trade 
combination was first devised in Prussia, and first applied to present 
economic and political circumstances by a German writer of con- 
siderable standing, Dr. Friedrich Naumann.” Long before the 
present war, the famous German “national” economist Friedrich 
List suggested a Central European Customs Union. Another Ger- 
man writer, Paul Dehn, proposed an economic federation embracing 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the 
Balkans, and Turkey in a common aim of Weltwirtschaftspolitik. 

* June 20, 1916. 
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With the outbreak of war the idea of a Central European economic 
alliance assumed new and vital importance. Dr. Friedrich Nau- 
mann, formerly an eminent Free-Trade Progressive, came forward 
as the champion of “Central Europe,’* and his plea for a close 
customs union and industrial entente between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, as the nucleus of the larger federation in prospect, 
achieved enormous popularity. Dr. Naumann’s thesis rests on a 
bold historical generalization: 


He who does not grow, declines. As once the Prussians 
were forced to create the Customs Union in order not to re- 
main small and solitary, so must we keep before our eyes the 
Central European economic world-group. This is the meaning 
of our history, whether it suits us or not (p. 194). 


It is only fair to explain that by “world-group” Dr. Naumann 
does not mean a league dominating the entire world, but merely a 
politico-economic group powerful enough to compete with the 
British Empire or with America. MP ay 


Before the organisation of humanity, the “ United States 
of the World,” can come into existence, there will probably be 
a very long period during which groups of humanity, reaching 
beyond the dimensions of a nation, will struggle to direct the 
fates of mankind and to secure the product of its labour. Mid- 
Europe comes forward as one such group, and that indeed a 
small one, vigorous but lean! (page 179). 


“cc 


Even by a “very favorable calculation,’ Central Europe would 
dominate less than five of the world’s fifty million square miles of 
land surface (excluding polar regions), whereas the British Empire, 
before the war included thirteen million, the Russian nine, and the 
French four and a third. 

“Central Europe,” as generally understood, would comprise, in 
addition to Germany and Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, 
Poland, and certain “ neighboring states which have not yet joined 
us”’—presumably Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, and possibly 
Scandinavia. The smaller states would be attracted by a law of 
economic gravitation. “Small states which cannot carry through 


*Dr. Friedrich Naumann: Mitteleuropa; translation by C. M. Meredith, 
Central Europe, London, 1916. 
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any tariff war, but need daily imports and exports, must in future be 
registered with one of the great world-firms”’ (p. 195). 

For the present, however, so far as can be ascertained, not even 
the preliminary step, the negotiation of a close customs union be- 
tween Germany and the Dual Monarchy, has been accomplished ; 
and the interesting conference of German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
merchants and publicists at Munich seems to have been barren of 
achievement. Indeed, the scheme encountered determined oppo- 
sition, and was regarded with marked distrust by Hungarian dele- 
gates. A’ well-known British economist, Mr. J. A. Hobson,* be- 
lieves.that the proposals for Central Europe “have met with such 
strenuous opposition in both Vienna and Budapest that they appear 
to have been abandoned.” 

Respecting the bearing of Dr. Naumann’s project on American 
interests, it is evident that since Central Europe would be deficient, 
for a time at least, in cotton, wool, grain, copper, and other raw 
materials, the league would be dependent either upon Russia and 
the British colonies or upon America as a source of supply; and 
directly in proportion as Russian and Canadian products were with- 
held, American exports would gain. 

In opposition to “Central Europe,” the Entente Allies are plan- 
ning to set up a vaster economic confederation, perpetuating their 
military alliance as a commercial coalition against Germany. The 
programme drafted by the Entente Allies’ Economic Conference at 
Paris, June 14-17, 1916, marks a new phase in the war and a new 
epoch in economic history. According to these “ Paris Resolutions,” 
not only are the most stringent precautions to be taken, during the 
war, against “trading with the enemy”; not only will the Allies 
assist each other, deny “most-favored-nation” treatment to “ en- 
emy-powers,” and adopt defensive regulations against ‘“ dumping 
or any other mode of unfair competition” during the period of 
reconstruction after the war ; but a permanent union is contemplated. 
On one hand, the “Grand Alliance” (as some writers are be- 
ginning to style it) will be cemented by “direct and rapid land and 
sea transport services at low rates,” by postal and telegraphic ar- 
rangements, by approximately uniform patent and trademark laws. 


* J. A. Hobson, The New Protectionism, London, 1916. 
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All these measures recommend themselves as eminently practical 
steps toward greater international codperation. On the other hand, 
“the Allies decide to take the necessary steps without delay to 
render themselves independent of enemy countries in so far as 
regards raw materials and manufactured articles essential to the 
normal development of their economic activities.” In their “ finan- 
cial, commercial and maritime organization” the Allies are to be 
independent of their rivals. In the measures proposed to achieve 
this second object, this economic ostracism of “‘ enemy countries,” 
we discover the principal weakness, and the principal danger, of 
the Paris Resolutions. The Paris Resolutions vaguely mention 
government subsidies, government enterprise, special prohibitions, 
and customs duties as possible weapons in the trade war against 
Germany. 

So vague is the wording of the Paris Resolutions on the all- 
important question of preferential tariffs that there is still a wide 
divergence of opinion. One might naturally expect to discover in 
Great Britain the most stubborn opposition to any preferential tariff 
scheme, since Great Britain alone of the Entente Countries pur- 
sued a Free Trade policy before the war. It is in Great Britain, 
however, that tariff reciprocity has been most warmly urged. The 
Association of the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 
convening in London on March 1, 1916, put itself on record as ad- 
vocating a fourfold tariff, severe toward enemy countries, “ favor- 
able”? toward neutrals, more favorable toward allies, and pref- 
erential to British colonies. The Council of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, venturing even further, on June 25, 1916, proposed 
a scale of ad valorem duties. On manufactures, for example, 
British colonies would pay 10 per cent. (less preference) ; Allies, 
10 per cent.; “Friendly Neutrals,” 20 per cent.; “Other Neutral 
Countries,” 20 per cent. plus surtax; “ Enemy Countries,” 30 per 
cent. The complete collapse of laissez faire in England was most 
strikingly indicated when former Free-Traders like Mr. Wardle 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh attached their signatures to the re- 
port* recently issued (February) by the British Committee on Com- 
mercial and Industrial Policy. The Committee urged an early dis- 


* Cd. 8482. 
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cussion of “the desirability of establishing a wider range of Cus- 
toms Duties which would be remitted or reduced on the products 
and manufactures of the Empire, and which would form the basis 
of commercial treaties with Allied and Neutral Powers.” With 
Great Britain converted to the principle of a Preferential Tariff, 
the way seems to be clear for an agreement guaranteeing reciprocal 
tariff concessions among the Entente Allies. 

The Paris Resolutions have been acrimoniously denounced by 
economists on either side of the Atlantic. The idea of boycotting 
German trade has been ridiculed as an economic absurdity. The 
proposal to establish tariff barriers against German manufacturers 
is scored by the New Age as a piece of arrant cowardice. “Say 
what they may, . . . our business men are really afraid of Ger- 
many ...” afraid to employ education as Germany has done, 
“Jest it should mean increased power to the working classes.” Mr. 
J. A’. Hobson attacks the Paris Resolutions with the question, “‘ How 
will it advantage this country to limit its sources of supply of sugar 
and yarns and machinery and chemicals, and to pay a higher price 
for them?” (page 50). 

Should Free-Trade economists like Mr. Hobson succeed in con- 
vincing the Entente Powers that the proposed trade war would in 
practice prove to be a dangerous boomerang, injuring the Allies as 
much as it hurt Germany, the American business community might 
rest unperturbed. So improbable, however, does this happy ter- 
mination of the trade-war scare appear, that prudence demands of 
American economists a careful consideration of the economic con- 
sequences which may reasonably be expected to ensue as far as the 
United States is concerned, in case the Paris Resolutions are put 
into effect after the war. Will neutral nations like the United 
States,* finding themselves barred out by the Entente’s tariff walls, 
enter into close economic felationship with Germany? Will the 
United States be compelled to wage a tariff war with the Grand 
Alliance in order to gain access to European markets for American 
exports? Will England—or Germany, for that matter,—having 
learned greater efficiency and thrift in the stern school of war, be 


* This article was written on March 15, while the policy of United States 
was still shrouded in uncertainty. 
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able to undersell American manufacturers even in American 
markets, thus pricking the glistering bubble of American industrial 
inflation? 

To these vital questions the answer is not easily formulated. 
Nor can the solution of such problems be achieved by simple ratio- 
cination. Opinions must be based on the concrete facts of com- 
mercial statistics. Probably the most serious attempt to face the 
situation and to ascertain the facts is the work of the National For- 
eign Trade Convention. This organization, it is significant, was not 
called into existence by the exigencies of wartime, but was rather 
the natural product of American political and industrial evolution. 


The movement came at a significant moment in American 
history. With the establishment of a new tariff precipitating 
all producers and manufacturers into the field of greater 
world-competition, the enactment of a new banking and cur- 
rency law designed to extend the activities of national banks to 
other lands, and the completion of the Panama Canal, the en- 
vironment of American business became world-wide.* 


‘ 


In its energetic campaign to win a larger “place in the sun” 
for American foreign commerce, the National Foreign Trade 
Convention is supported by a purposeful and powerful aggre- 
gation of business interests. When on the Council, or permanent 
committee, one recognizes the names of economic potentates like , 
the presidents of the United States Steel Corporation, the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company, the United States Rubber Company, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the International Harvester Company, 
and the National City Bank, and the vice-president of the Amer- 
ican International Corporation, the importance of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention is apparent. The proceedings of the suc- 
cessive conventions and the other publications of the National For- 
eign Trade Council represent the best thinking of the business com- 
munity on the subject of the outlook for American commerce after 
the war. 

The pamphlet on “European Economic Alliances,” already 
alluded to in this article, is distributed by the National Foreign 


* Official Report of the Proceedings of the First National Foreign Trade 
Convention, I914. 
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Trade Council “free to persons having a direct interest in foreign 
trade.” It is a handy compilation of pertinent opinions and sta- 
tistics. After a brief explanatory and historical introduction, the 
Paris Resolutions are printed in full, with comment from represen- 
tative British journals and French reviews. ‘There follows a re- 
grettably inadequate description of the “Central Europe” plan. 
From a summary of European tariff systems and an elaborate chart 
showing the intricate network of commercial treaties before the 
war, the reader is expected to infer that the United States should 
adopt a flexible tariff, for bargaining purposes, in order to obtain 
favorable treaties with other nations. The last thirty-three pages 
contain statistics culled presumably from the Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce iof the United States. To the “man in the 
street’? desirous of informing himself regarding the interrelation 
between European Economic Alliances and American trade, the 
National Foreign Trade Council’s pamphlet may be warmly recom- 
mended as a convenient manual. 

Among the practical measures suggested by the National For- 
eign Trade Convention for ‘commercial preparedness” against the 
“war after the war,” the most interesting are (1) the relaxation of 
the anti-trust laws in so far as foreign commerce is concerned, and 
(2) scientific “tariff-bargaining.’ The former of these projects 
is simply another evidence of the breakdown of the classical doc- 
trine of individualistic “free competition.” In the fierce heat of 
international trade-rivalry, competing private firms are inevitably 
fused into monopolies. The German cartels, if not the product of 
trade-rivalry, are certainly an example of the efficiency of monopo- 
lies in trade-rivalry. Incidentally, it is worth noting that in dis- 
cussing his grandiose dream of a Central European economic league, 
Dr. Naumann proposes to bring the steel industry of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary under a single cartel. Similarly other industries 
are to be subjected to monopolistic control. In this fashion the 
trade-war after the war may quite conceivably tend to promote 
super-national industrial combinations and give rise to economic 
internationalism. 

Regarding the other practical suggestion, tariff-bargaining, a 
most interesting diversity of opinion prevails. The export interests 
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represented in the National Foreign Trade Convention seem to be 
convinced that the protective tariff is necessary in order that the 
United States in negotiating commercial treaties may be in a posi- 
tion to offer substantial concessions in tariff rates as the price of 
“most-favored-nation” treatment. Thus the tariff would serve as 
a protection for American foreign trade as well as for the home 
market. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States stands 
behind this demand for the negotiation of “ most-favored-nation” 
treaties. On the other hand, the American Economist (February 
19, 1917) condemns out of hand the whole scheme of tariff-bargain- 
ing: “ Bargaining tariffs, flexible tariffs, elastic tariffs, and prefer- 
ential tariffs are things to be avoided if we are to be at peace with 
the world.” 

The simon-pure Protectionist is little concerned with the ag- 
gressive campaign of American industry to enlarge its place in 
foreign markets. In his eyes American industry still appears as 
the tender infant, unable to defend itself even in the home market 
against the rude competition of foreign industry. He fears that 
after the war Germany and Great Britain will “dump” huge quan- 
tities of manufactures into this country at less than cost-price, and 
capture the American market. Distressed by forebodings of this 
gloomy nature, we turn with a sigh of relief to statements in the 
European press proving that the very nations whose anticipated 
industrial aggression affrights our Protectionist are themselves fear- 
ful that American manufacturers will “dump” American goods 
in European markets. Thus the Frankfurter Zeitung warns Ger- 
man industrialists that American competition will be exceedingly 
vigorous after the war. In the same vein, Mr. H. E. Morgan* em- 
phasizes the formidable character of America as a contestant in the 
arena of world-commerce. The American nation, he believes, is 
“a strong and virile people, unhampered by old-world traditions and 
shibboleths, and intensely imbued with a sense of the importance 
of ‘getting on,’ both as a nation and as individuals” (page 44). 

Leaving the debate on the tariff-question in the more competent 
hands of professional economists, let us examine the significance of 
the proposed European economic alliances, and more particularly 


*H. E. Morgan, The Munitions of Peace. 
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of the economic “Grand Alliance,’ in international relations. 
Mixed motives of patriotism and pacifism have led more than one 
publicist to hope for an economic alliance of the Entente Powers 
and the United States, that is, an enlargement of the Grand Alliance 
contemplated by the Paris Resolutions. This alliance, we are in- 
formed, consolidated by reciprocal tariff-preferences, would serve 
as an indispensable material foundation for a perpetual political 
league to enforce peace. The same general principle, that economic 
reciprocity is in some way vitally connected with political alliance, 
has led other writers to predict that if the United States should re- 
main neutral, the enforcement of the Paris Resolutions would 
throw America, politically as well as commercially, into the arms 
of Germany. 

No fallacy could be more fatuous. The idea that an econornic 
alliance is necessary to perpetuate the political Entente is as little 
justified as the fear that commercial considerations will drive the 
United States into political rapprochement with Germany. In the 
present war Great Britain is fighting against the largest purchaser 
of British manufactures; Russia is opposed to the most generous 
consumer of Russian grain and other foodstuffs; Italy, Serbia, Bel- 
gium,—each is arrayed against the nation which before the war was 
the most liberal purchaser of its exports. The “most favored 
nation”’ clause in the Treaty of Frankfort did not ensure amicable 
relations between France and Germany. Tariff reciprocity will not 
necessarily strengthen the Entente. It may even be possible that 
the bargaining for reciprocal tariff concessions will lead to dissen- 
sions in the camp of the Entente. Will Russia be more loyal or 
less loyal to the Entente politically if the Entente insists that Russia 
shall pursue a ruinous economic policy of non-intercourse (or re- 
stricted intercourse) with Germany, the best market for Russian 
grain? The Allies might profit by the lesson of Napoleon’s Con- 
tinental System. When asked to maintain a policy detrimental to 
their economic interests, Napoleon’s Allies began to waver in their 
loyalty; and after a few years the system collapsed. 

If the Paris Resolutions are potentially perilous to the solidarity 
of the Entente, they are in other respects infinitely more menacing 
to the future peace of the world. Mr. Lloyd George and other 
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accredited spokesmen of the Entente Powers have declared and 
reiterated that they are fighting to establish more stable conditions 
of peace in Europe. A’ recurrence of the present calamitous con- 
flict is to be rendered impossible. There will be an international 
guarantee of peace. Than the Paris Resolutions, however, no sys- 
tem could be devised which would be fraught with more danger to 
the future peace of the world. Instead of establishing a league 
of nations to enforce peace, the Paris Resolutions would perpetuate 
conflict. Germany and Austria-Hungary are to be forever ostra- 
cized as “‘enemy countries.” In place of magnanimous forgiveness, 
there is to be sordid commercial revenge. On this score, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson has written a most vigorous indictment of the Paris Reso- 
lutions. 


No other policy could do so much to make another early 
war inevitable. . . . The announcement of the intention of the 
Allies to pursue a punitive economic policy after the war must 
confirm the false statements made in Germany that England 
in making war was actuated by feelings of commercial jealousy. 
This would feed a spirit of hate and revenge, and would help 
to maintain in Germany the Prussian militarism we are seeking 
to crush. This militarism would animate the new economic 
system of ‘Middle Europe.’ Tariff wars would keep alive 
everywhere the memories of the military struggle, and would 
be recognized as preparations and incentives to an early renewal 
of the struggle, as soon as one of the two parties found a 
‘favourable’ opportunity. The ‘balance of power’ policy in 
the economic world would be clearly understood to be an in- 
strument and an index of the terrible military struggle waiting 
in the background (pp. 57-58). 


In the face of a “ war after the war” between “ Central Europe”’ 
and the ‘Grand Alliance” it will not suffice for our economists and 
our publicists to lift up their hands in horrified disapproval, com- 
plaining that the atavistic world has reverted to “seventeenth- 
century mercantilism.”” The world is not slipping back into the 
seventeenth century. The schemes for economic leagues of nations 
do not represent a reversion to seventeenth-century mercantilism, 
but rather a step forward in a long, slow process of integration. In 
the history of modern Europe few developments are more impres- 
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sive than the slow but persistent process whereby petty economic 
units have been welded into larger groups. We sometimes forget 
that in seventeenth-century France, the provincial customs duties, 
legacies of the feudal age, had not yet been swept away; “ Ger- 
many” was still a mass of petty principalities and city-states, with 
hundred of separate customs tariffs; Italy was politically and eco- 
nomically divided. Not until the eighteenth century were the local 
tariffs abolished in France; not until the nineteenth century did Ger- 
many and Italy become economic units. The process that brought 
counties, duchies, and city-states together to form nations is now 
being carried a step further, and nations are coalescing into super- 
national economic entities. 

The prospect of this forward step in economic evolution might 
well gratify the optimist, were it not for the fear that the economic 
supernations of the future will engage in even more disastrous 
wars than those between the nations of the present. If the ad- 
vantages of solidarity and vital independence could but be assured 
to each supernational group, without impairing the development or 
boycotting the commerce of another group, the formation of a Cen- 
tral European Economic Confederation and an Entente Powers 
Economic League might be regarded as a boon to civilization. The 
discovery of some practical solution of this problem is our supreme 
duty today. 

Even while we can see the Great War only through a mad- 
dening mist of tears and blood, we must not permit ourselves to 
lose sight of the new civilization, the wonderful edifice of new 
social, political, and international relationships, which is being reared 
on the ruins of the old. Whether this new régime, now taking 
shape, shall be built to the measure of justice and wisdom, or marred 
by malice and passion, depends in no small measure upon the 
assiduity with which students of society, economics, and politics 
address themselves to the task of thinking out, honestly and unre- 
servedly, the problems of peace. 

PARKER THOMAS Moon 


A’ NEW BRITISH IMPERIAL POLICY 


A fers British Empire is the most important fact of world politics 
today. World organization is a loftier theme, it is true, and 
the Great War has brought it down from the realm of poetic vision 
to that of practical and business-like consideration; but world or- 
ganization is as yet an unfulfilled aspiration, while the British Em- 
pire with its population of 435,000,000 and area of 13,000,000 
square miles, approximately one fourth of the inhabitants and land 
surface of the globe, is a reality. Yet if it survives its supreme test 
in the present crisis, its future will be very different from its past. 
Things can never be the same after the war as they were before it, 
Mr. Lloyd George recently observed. In the years to come it may 
be that the people of the British Commonwealth will look back to 
Christmas Day, 1916, as the date on “which a new era dawned for 
the Britannic world. On that day the British Colonial Secretary 
sent telegrams to the Dominions announcing that “a special war 
conference of the Empire” was to be held in the near future, and 
urging their prime ministers to attend “a series of special and con- 
tinuous meetings of the war cabinet, in’ order to consider urgent 
questions affecting the prosecution of the war, the possible con- 
ditions on which, in agreement with our Allies, we could assent to 
its termination, and the problems which will then immediately 
arise.” At the same time the Secretary of State for India sent a 
dispatch to the Viceroy of India stating that he had been invited to 
attend the war conference, and asking for the assistance and counsel 
of “two gentlemen” to be selected by the Viceroy for the purpose. 
The conference contemplated in these dispatches was not a 
regular Imperial Conference, such as has assembled at intervals 
from 1887 to 1911. The Imperial Conferences were merely ad- 
visory councils made up of representatives of the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions, meeting periodically to discuss matters of com- 
mon concern to the Empire and to make recommendations to their 
respective Governments. What was proposed was nothing less than 
the temporary inclusion of representatives of the Dominions and 
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India in the Supreme Executive of the Empire. That is what makes 
the invitation of December 25, 1916, a startling innovation in 
British imperial policy. At last, as a result of the exigencies of 
war, Britain has done what the Dominions have long asked for; 
she has called them to her councils. 

The political history of the British Empire in the nineteenth 
century was a story of gradual decentralization. One after 
another, political functions once exercised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment were assumed by the Dominions. The power to dispose 
of public lands, to regulate trade, to control immigration and to 
frame constitutions, all these and others passed from the British 
to the Dominion governments. At one time most intelligent ob- 
servers believed that this process of decentralization would in- 
evitably result in the independence of the colonies and the disin- 
tegration of the Empire. Many enthusiastic Free Traders of the 
early Victorian period looked upon colonies as a burden from which 
no compensating benefits were derived, and actually hoped for their 
separation as one of the beneficent results of Free Trade. Pub- 
licists and politicians, both in England and in the Dominions, did 
not hesitate to write and speak in open advocacy of the dissolution 
of the Empire. Many responsible statesmen viewed the establish- 
ment of self-government in the colonies as the first step toward 
their complete independence. But the politicians and thinkers in 
their devotion to the theories of the doctrinaire political economy 
of the day had outrun public opinion. They failed signally to 
fathom the depth of imperial sentiment. As Carlyle phrased it, 
Englishmen felt instinctively that colonies were “worth something 
to a country.” The predicted disrupton did not in fact take place. 
The crisis of impending dissolution passed, and the last half century 
has witnessed a remarkable growth of imperial patriotism. Today 
no responsible political leader can be found in England or in the 
Dominions to argue in favor of the disintegration of the Empire. 

On the eve of the war, the Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa were not colonies in the older sense 
of that word. They were democratic communities, regulating their 
own internal affairs to suit themselves, self-governing in every 
respect save one, the control of their foreign relations. At the 
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Imperial Conference held in London in 1911, the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, declared that the right of each self-govern- 
ing community of British subjects to order its own affairs as it 
saw fit was the fundamental principle of the Empire. It must be 
admitted, however, that he, in common with many other Britons 
who have discussed imperial questions, ignored the fact that it is 
impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line between foreign and 
domestic policy and to speak with accuracy of a community as 
self-governing which has no voice in the control of its foreign 
affairs. When war was declared in August, 1914, the “ partner 
states” of the Empire, whose “self-government” had been much 
paraded, found themselves involved in a struggle which transcended 
all other issues by a ministry which recognized no responsibility to 
them and over which they had no control. 

The taxation of the American Colonies without their represen- 
tation led to the American Revolution. There is no longer taxation 
without representation, it is true; but, as a British statesman re- 
cently put it, “there is control of foreign policy without represen- 
tation, declarations of war without representation, control of the 
common defense without representation.” In almost all respects 
the Dominions are self-governing republics; but in the all-important 
questions of war and peace they have been, down to the present, 
dependencies of Great Britain. How best to remedy this defect in 
the constitution of the Empire and give the Dominions a voice in 
the determination of its foreign policy has engaged the attention 
of publicists for a generation past. 

There can be little doubt that the solution of this problem will 
be hastened by recent experiences. [Early in the course of the war, 
the British Government pledged itself to consult the Dominions 
when the time came to discuss terms of peace, and members of the 
British Cabinet have from time to time conferred with Dominion 
Prime Ministers individually. But that was as far as the Asquith 
Government seemed prepared to go. In the memorable speech 
which Mr. Lloyd George delivered in the House of Commons last 
December, on assuming the premiership in the new war cabinet, 
he asserted that the time had come “when the Dominions ought to 
be more formally consulted as to the progress and course of the 
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war and as to the steps that ought to be taken to secure victory, and 
as to the best methods of garnering in those fruits.” The dispatches 
of December 25 were the result of the policy which he then an- 
nounced. In response to them, the prime ministers of the Dominions 
and the representatives of India have assembled in London and 
meetings of the war conference have already been held. The 
Empire is thus at present for the first time in its history actually 
represented in the British cabinet. It is true that the Dominion 
and Indian representatives have not been summoned to frame a new 
imperial constitution. Their business is primarily to help win the 
war. But it is altogether probable that in dealing with the ques- 
tions which will inevitably come before them, they will be made 
acutely conscious of the defects in the present constitutional ar- 
rangements of the Empire; and it is conceivable that the war con- 
ference will take action looking to a meeting after the war of an 
imperial convention or conference whose business will be to take 
into consideration the reconstruction of the Empire. At any rate, 
there will be no going back. The Dominions will never again con- 
sent to be dependencies of the United Kingdom in the matter of 
foreign policy. 

Many imperialists who have given study and thought to the 
subject of imperial reorganization believe, however, that no recon- 
struction of the Empire will prove effective and enduring that does 
not rest upon a sense of economic inter-dependence between its 
various parts. The readiest means of creating this condition would 
be the establishment of a system of commercial preference within 
the Empire. Before the adoption of Free Trade three-quarters of 
a century ago Great Britain admitted to her markets the produce 
of her colonies at lower rates of duty than those levied upon the 
same commodities when imported from foreign countries, and gave 
her own products a preference in the colonies. This preferential 
system undoubtedly fostered the unity of the Empire; the abandon- 
ment of it, which was involved in the triumph of Free Trade in 
Great Britain, marked the collapse of the old imperial system. 

The new imperialism has therefore quite naturally embraced a 
movement for the revival of commercial preference between Great 
Britain and the Dominions, for many imperialists have been con- 
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vinced that nothing short of a system of preferential trade 
could create the economic inter-dependence which they believed 
essential to lasting political unity. This movement had its origin 
in the Dominions, not in Great Britain; and it was Dominion 
statesmen who first confessed their faith in it. In 1887, on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee, the first Colonial Con- 
ference was held, attended by representatives of Great Britain and 
the self-governing colonies. Its purpose was to discuss matters of 
common interest to mother country and colonies. Some of the 
colonial representatives broached the subject of imperial ,pref- 
erence, though the Conference took no formal action upon it. The 
second Colonial Conference, held at Ottawa in 1894, went on 
record as in favor of a “customs arrangement between Great 
Britain and her Colonies by which trade within the Empire may be 
placed on a more favorable footing than that which is carried on 
with foreign countries.” In 1897 Canada granted preferential treat- 
ment to imports from Great Britain, a precedent soon followed by 
the other self-governing colonies. But colonial preferences, of 
course, could not be reciprocated by Great Britain so long as she 
adhered to Free Trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain was the first British statesman to be sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of preference as a means of pro- 
moting imperial unity to make it an issue of British party politics. 
In a series of vigorous speeches, delivered in 1903, in which he 
sought to convert the Unionist party to tariff reform and imperial 
preference, he contended that the commercial and industrial pros- 
perity of the United Kingdom depended upon the growth of its 
colonial trade. He was able to quote telling statistics to show 
the increasing importance of colonial markets to British manu- 
facturers. “It is only by commercial union, reciprocal preference,” 
he asserted in the course of a memorable speech at Glasgow in 1903, 
“that you can lay the foundations of the confederation of the Em- 
pire to which we all look forward as a brilliant possibility.” His 
utterances elicited tremendous enthusiasm in the Dominions; but 
they did not prove convincing to the British electorate, for tariff 
reform and imperial preference were routed in the Liberal-Free 
Trade landslide of 1906. Subsequent expansion of British trade, 
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moreover, deprived the argument for tariff reform of much of 
its force as an electioneering issue in Great Britain, for it seemed 
to prove unwarranted Mr. Chamberlain’s prediction that adherence 
to Free Trade would bring about the decay of British commerce and 
industry. The faith of colonial statesmen, however, was not shaken 
by the verdict of the British electorate. Perhaps the ablest presen- 
tation of the case for preference was that made by Mr. Deakin, 
Premier of Australia, at the Imperial Conference of 1907. Nor 
were indications lacking that the Tariff Reformers in Britain were 
recovering from their defeat of 1906. 

On the 20th of February last the British Government issued as 
a White Paper a report made by a Committee on Commercial and 
Industrial Policy which the press of this country has scarcely noticed, 
but which brings perceptibly nearer a reconstruction of the Empire 
on its commercial side. The committee was appointed last July, 
with Lord Balfour of Burleigh as its chairman, to report on eco- 
nomic policies to be pursued after the war. It is non-partisan in 
its personnel, including Unionists, Liberals and Laborites,—life-long 
Free-Traders as well as convinced Tariff Reformers. It has not 
yet completed its labors or made its final report, but it has seen fit to 
publish in advance certain recommendations respecting the trade of 
the Empire. The significance of its proposals lies in the fact that 
they have been made avowedly for the purpose of promoting im- 
perial unity, and are based upon the principle that the economic 
interests of the United Kingdom ought to be subordinated to the 
larger interests and welfare of the Empire as a whole. They in- 
volve nothing less than a revolution in British fiscal and com- 
mercial policy, an abandonment of the system of Free Trade. 
A’ non-partisan committee of Englishmen has at length recom- 
mended, what the Dominions have so long been urging, that the 
British Government immediately declare itself in favor of the prin- 
ciple that preference should be accorded to the products of the 
Dominions; and, as one of the methods of carrying it out, it has 
advised an early consideration of the desirability of establishing a 
wider range of customs duties in the United Kingdom, “ which 
would be remitted or reduced on the products and manufactures of 
the Empire.” 
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The committee’s report is frankly nationalistic and protectionist 
in principle and spirit. It subordinates “consideration of plenty to 
consideration of power,” to quote Bacon’s classic phrase. It assumes 
that defence is more important than opulence. It has naturally 
elicited adverse criticism from uncompromising Free Traders in 
England who have always put the interests of Great Britain before 
those of the Empire, and from doctrinaire pacifists who, rightly be- 
lieving that world-wide Free Trade would promote peace, conclude 
that in a world of Protectionism Britain should adhere to Free 
Trade at any cost. But to all appearances its opponents are fight- 
ing for a losing cause. There can be no doubt that the war has 
created an atmosphere in Great Britain most favorable to imperial 
consolidation, and to preference as an effective, if not a necessary, 
means of attaining it. Imperial patriotism has been stirred as never 
before. The “use” of colonies, which “ Little Englanders” used to 
question or deny, has been proved conclusively on the Somme and 
the Yser, if not in the ledgers of trade. Britons are in the mood to 
make almost any concession which they deem necessary to preserve 
the unity of the Imperial Commonwealth. The “colonial” is no 
longer thought of in England as an inferior, nor the Dominion in 
which he resides as a “dependency.’”’ The old conception of the 
Empire as made up of “mother country” and “colonies” has disap- 
peared because it is no longer true to fact. It has dissolved in the 
vision of a federation or alliance of partner states. 


Rogert LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


GREETINGS TO THE NEW “RUSSIA 


I 


N April 23, the National Institute of Arts and Letters held 

in the Hudson Theater, New York, a commemorative meet- 

ing to offer greetings and congratulations to the men of letters and 

artists of Russia who had contributed to the emancipation of their 

country. The speakers were Mr. Augustus Thomas, President of 

the Institute, Mr. George Kennan, and President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. President Butler’s speech follows: 


IT could wish that this honorable and difficult task had failen 
into other hands than mine. The story which Mr. Kennan has just 
recited out of the wealth of his experience, his observation and his 
participation is but one chapter in the long record of political and 
civil crime that so stirs one’s blood and so causes one’s gorge to rise 
that it is difficult to speak in this public presence, as one should 
speak, with restraint and yet with appropriate feeling and appre- 
ciation. For myself, the events of these last months and years are 
so much the most important happenings in two thousand years of 
history that I find it difficult not only to speak of them, but to think 
of them, without constant use of superlatives, without those com- 
parisons and that emphasis which often destroy by their very 
strength. And of all these events, of all these happenings, what more 
stupendous than the spectacle of a great national giant, that stretches 
its huge limbs over a seventh of the earth’s surface and includes in 
its population nearly two hundred millions of human beings, rising 
to the full stature of a free nation in the midst of a world at war, 
with every danger internal and external threatening, and yet with 
the sacrifice of fewer lives than Mr. Kennan’s censor would have 
sent to the gallows or to prison in a single month? This is the 
triumph of an idea! The men of letters and the artists gath- 
ered here, who are devoted to the expression in their several media 
of an idea and an ideal, are the first and the quickest to recognize 
the significance of what has happened. 
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What has happened is not the framing of a constitution; none 
has yet been drawn. What has happened is not the success of an 
armed revolution; there has been none. What has happened is not 
what happened at Whitehall in January, 1649, or what happened 
in the Place de la Concorde in January, 1793; for that has not hap- 
pened. What has happened is that an idea, slowly germinating in 
the mind of a great people who have been set off by language, by 
religion, by custom, by barriers of geography from a great portion 
of the western world, has given birth to a new political era for that 
people and has moved the boundary between East and West from 
the Vistula nearly to the Yellow Sea. 

The great Slavic nation has thrown in its lot with the West. It 
has given expression to the idea which makes the West, the idea 
which one day will make the newest West out of the whole of the 
immemorial East. That idea is the product of philosophy and of 
letters. That idea has called into being the great masterpieces of 
the poet, of the writer of imaginative prose, of the historian, of the 
seer, of him who works in plastic materials, bending them to spir-. 
itual and intellectual forms. That idea is the idea of human liberty. 
There have been attempts—how numerous it would be common-- 
place to mention—to hold it in check, to keep it back; but like a. 
great, all-powerful, slow-moving, fateful glacier it has come down 
from its fastnesses in the human heart and the human soul, watered 
by the perpetual snows of human aspiration, until it is conquering, 
not for destruction but for fruitfulness, all the green valleys which 
lay spread out before its path. 

Perhaps the most potent force in this world to-day is the force 
of a man of letters who has been dead for one hundred and forty 
years, a man whose philosophy was absurd, whose knowledge of 
history was negligible, whose character was grotesque, whose con- 
tradictions were as numerous as his utterances. But the reason why 
Jean Jacques Rousseau put force and life into the American, the 
French, and the Russian revolutions was that with all his limitations, 
with all his oddities, he preached the gospel of human liberty in 
ways that ordinary men and women could read and understand. 
If we look back across the troubled generations that lie between 
him and us, we must forgive him for his faults, for his absurdities, 
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for his crudities, and take note only of the fact that the idea which 
he was moved to put into so many different literary forms had about 
it such power, such charm, such immortality, that it is carrying his 
name at this moment around the earth as one of the effective makers 
and shapers of this spiritual rebirth of the Slavic people. Rousseau 
was a man of letters; and we celebrate this far-off genius in this 
last act, this latest expression, of the current of thought which he 
did so much to direct. For he had not originality enough to invent 
or to discover it; he had simply the power to make it take hold of 
men and women of different speech, of different lands, of different 
race, of different traditions. 

The centre of gravity of the world’s interest has shifted, and 
we now see as we could not see a year ago the real meaning of the 
great military struggle that is engaging the manhood and the wealth 
of the world. As a struggle between autocracy and liberty it was 
anomalous so long as the Tsar and Autocrat of all the Russias was 
found in the ranks of liberty ; but now that his people have thrown 
off the domino which they have worn for three hundred years, they 
stand out in their true uniform as another struggling democratic 
people, marching upward toward the light. 

, Those of us who remember our history must be careful not to 
let our enthusiasm outrun our judgment. <A’ great thing is hap- 
pening; but it has only just began to happen and there are many 
obstacles, many difficulties, many possibilities of error and delay in 
the path. See how long it has taken the English-speaking peoples 
to build their institutions, and how anxious they still are to improve 
them. See how long it took France, even after her revolution had 
begun, to establish on firm foundation and with common consent a 
Third Republic that was safe from internal corruption and damage. 
We must not expect Russia to do at once what it has taken England, 
‘America, and France generations and even centuries to accomplish. 
The very autocracy under which Russians have lived has deprived 
them of much of the stimulus and the material for swift institution- 
building. Yet they have come late, and they so have the advantage 
of the experience, of the errors as well as of the successes, of those of 
us who have gone before. One lesson they will learn if they look 
us straight in the face, if they look England, and France and America 
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straight in the face; and that is that liberty does not mean license, 
but discipline. Liberty means self-discipline; it means reaching out 
with the hand of history and the hand of philosophy and the hand 
of observation, and taking into oneself and making one’s own those 
principles of conduct, personal and political, those forms of or- 
ganization civic and social, which history justifies and which the 
conscience of mankind approves. That is self-discipline, the self- 
discipline of an individual and the self-discipline of a nation. No 
nation, old or young, Latin or Slav, Anglo-Saxon or Teuton, will 
ever be free until it disciplines itself. To insist upon that fact, Mr. 
President, is perhaps the greatest service we can render our newly 
emancipated friends across the sea and across the warring lands 
that lie between. When we welcome them to the sisterhood of free 
self-governing nations, let us not welcome them without some fair 
warning as to our difficulties and problems, without some suggestion 
as to the obstacles that lie in their path, that they may not make the 
mistake that some have made who have gone before in thinking that 
a revolution is effected by a single turn of the human wheel. The 
mere abdication of a Tsar does not constitute a democracy. 

When the present revolutionary movement took its rise with the 
general strike and the massacres of twelve or thirteen years ago, an 
‘American observer journeyed to Russia to take note of the happen- 
ings. Ina conversation with Tolstoy he said that he had come to re- 
main a year or two to study the Russian revolution. Tolstoy said, 
“Come prepared to stay for fifty years.” Tolstoy wasright. Weare 
only at the beginning of a great public movement which follows upon 
a hundred years or more of a preparation which we in the western 
world have not fully understood. The village community life of 
the Russian people has long given training, excellent, admirable 
training, in the affairs of government and domestic economy to 
thousands and tens of thousands of peasants with whom reading 
and writing are arts yet to be acquired. The Zemstvos, called into 
existence fifty years ago, have grown in experience and authority 
until as provincial assemblies they have taken on some of the at- 
tributes of an American state legislature. During the past two and 
a half years they have been the most effective single instrument in 
equipping the Russian people to carry on the war, not only in a 
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military but in an economic sense. There again, thousands and tens 
of thousands of peasants have been trained in habits of cooperation, 
in methods of government, in methods of accomplishing public ends 
through public acts, all of which are strangely different from passing 
resolutions and issuing manifestoes. And so when the time came 
and the domino could be thrown aside, it was not to a wholly un- 
trained and unfamiliar people that this opportunity for self-govern- 
ment came. It was rather to a people already partially tutored in 
government and to one whose members had long, long been thinking 
hard about government. If that under which they lived was gov- 
ernment, what could governments be for? Can you wholly fail to 
understand the men who could only answer Mr. Kennan’s category 
of crime by violence? Among 170 millions of people is it strange 
that there were some who could not wait? Is it strange that there 
were some who could not control their passions and who, stirred to 
the deepest resentment by what they saw and felt and suffered, gave 
way, human like, to those passions which could only aggravate al- 
though intended to cure? Itis not strange. There is a point beyond 
which human nature cannot resist temptation, and that point was 
reached, long ago reached, under the autocracy of Russia. 

Now, I repeat, the centre of gravity of the world’s interest 
has changed. We follow with the greatest anxiety the daily, almost 
the hourly, movement of those magnificent armies that are standing 
between the American people and their foes on the western front in 
Europe. But the future of the new Europe, perhaps the future of 
humanity, is being worked out to-day while we sit here, on the un- 
familiar banks of the Neva, the Volga, and the Vistula. If Russia 
holds firm, if her new-found political consciousness and her new- 
found political power stand the storms from within and without to 
which they certainly are exposed, the successful end of this war for 
liberty is in measurable sight. But if Russia gives way and if the 
whole of the eastern continent is open to those who hold other views 
and have other aims than ours, this war may last till every head in 
this hall is gray. On Russia, on free Russia, on democratic Russia, 
now depends the early and the successful issue of the war. 

Must we not then, men of letters, artists, citizens, hasten to the 
highest mountain top and call out our greeting across land and sea 
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to those who would stand with us for this common cause? Should 
we not hasten to call out to them a word of encouragement and help 
and warning, and to say “We understand what you have gone 
through; we know what the past has been. Stand firm, and help us 
to make a new future that will be a new future for the United States 
as well as a new future for Russia.” 

Years ago, in a striking statement, Count Muravieff said Russia 
was coming to bear upon her shoulders the new age. “ We are com- 
ing,” this is his phrase, “to relieve the tired men.” The Latins have 
had their great era; the Anglo-Saxons have had their great era; the 
Teutons have had their great era; and now the Slav emerges into 
the full view of modern history and into participation with it to 
relieve the tired men. The Slav is going to come with all his un- 
known potentiality, with all his amazing differences from what have 
hitherto been the western peoples. The Slav is going to come, bound 
to the west by this new social and political ideal and by this pos- 
session of new social and political power. 

Long ago, three quarters of a century ago, Gogol looking out 
on his land cried ‘‘ Whither art thou speeding, my Russia?” Now 
we think we have an answer to the question. Whither art thou 
speeding, Russia? Speeding toward the high places that are in pos- 
session of those human spirits who love liberty, who love justice, 
who preach and who practice righteousness, and who, with all their 
faults and stumblings and imperfections, will labor for the coming 
of that happy day when this earth shall be a better place to live in 
because men are all free and just together. That is where Gogol’s 
Russia is speeding. 

II 


During the fortnight before the President’s address, the follow- 
ing memorial, drawn up by Professor Brewster, with the collabora- 
tion of Professors Robinson, Simkhovitch, Thomas, A. H. Thorn- 
dike, Weeks, and the Secretary, was signed by the officers of in- 
struction and government in Columbia University. 


To the Provisional Government of Great Russia, we, Professors 
of Columbia University in the City of New York, send cordial greet- 
ing, in commemoration of the Revolution of the Russian nation, and 
the establishment of a democratic government. 
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We have viewed with keen interest and profound sympathy the 
ceaseless efforts that the intellectual leaders of Russia and our col- 
leagues in Russian universities have steadfastly made to win for the 
people of Russia political, intellectual, and social freedom. We 
recognize the obstacles against which you have struggled, the checks, 
disappointments and disasters it has been your lot for many years to 
endure; and we revere the high aims and unfailing courage which 
have animated all your acts. 

We gratefully acknowledge our part in the debt which mankind 
owes to Russian literature, music, art and science. The world has 
been long aware of the boundless humanity in the Russian people; 
and we, in particular, are glad to record our belief in the value of 
your achievements. 

We therefore congratulate you on the successful outcome of 
your long struggle. It is with high happiness in what you have 
already accomplished that we, members of the oldest of the great 
democracies, greet you, leaders of the newest and the greatest. It 
is with the highest hope and most steadfast faith that we look for 
the full fruition of what Russians during the past few weeks have 
begun in a manner so generous and so magnificent. 

We rejoice that our country has cast its lot with you and with 
your allies in the unparalleled struggle for liberty that is now fiercely 
waging. May the successful outcome of the conflict mark the end- 
ing of the last great attempt of the dark forces of the world to 
exploit and oppress humanity. It is the sacred cause of the peace 
and brotherhood of the world, and in this cause we are at one with 
you. 


HORATIAN CRITICISM OF LIFE 


I 


HERE is in Milton’s Areopagitica a famous eulogy of the 
written word: “a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” To a lover of such books who reflects upon the course of 
human history and the part played therein by the ideas and attitudes 
of mind recorded in literature, there must come, I think, even in his 
most hopeful moods, a certain feeling of sadness. The accumulated 
treasure of thought and insight is so great; the practical utilization 
of it for the happy ordering of the life of the world has been rela- 
tively so slight. So much of vital import has been discovered only to 
be forgotten or ignored by succeeding generations. “‘ We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented.”’ The richness of human experience that has 
been garnered in prose and poetry seems so clearly to possess the 
virtue of Ithuriel’s spear; if only we were willing to make constant 
use of it, error and misconception could not possibly continue to 
impose upon us. Yet the true basis of our civic and international 
relations still in practice eludes us, and “the long result of time” is 
a mutual understanding that is, as current events conclusively prove, 
dangerously incomplete. How often, one asks oneself, must man- 
kind learn at great cost the same lesson? How often in books that 
by their imaginative power convince the reason and win the heart 
must the true greatness and joy of human life be shown, before 
the vision persists and begins to be realized progressively through 
organized habit? Have we perhaps cherished an illusion about 
the range of the influence exerted by literature in the determination 
of human action? Is this influence, after all, chiefly zesthetic, and, 
in so far as it does affect the thought and action of the world, is its 
life transitory? The direct influence of the spoken unrecorded 
word is evidently contemporaneous only; in the light of actual ex- 
perience may we still believe with Milton that a good book has in it 
the potency of a life beyond life? Martial in one of his epigrams 
243 
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observes that they do not really write whose books no one reads. 
Doubtless there have been mute inglorious Miltons who in the daily 
round of intercourse with their fellows rose to the height of some 
great argument and justified the ways of God to men. But they 
have left no memorial of themselves, save in the lives, perhaps 
equally unknown to fame, that they enlarged and strengthened. 
Their influence thus seems to be narrowly limited and confined to 
their own times. Does, then, the Milton whom we rank among the 
immortals, the great poet of civil and religious liberty, really exert 
today an influence commensurate with his power to inform? Or is 
he today a living voice to the appreciative few, to the rest of the 
world the shadow of a great name, praised but not read. If this be 
true of Milton, what shall we say of other great names? What, 
in particular, of Horace? 

Our age is impatient of tradition, which it no longer regards as 
life-sustaining. It is absorbed in the novel sensations of the kaleido- 
scopic present and in dreams of a still more wonderful future. The 
past is consigned to historical museums, and, even so, is regarded 
with curiosity rather than with reverence. 


Excessere omnes adytis arisque relictis 
Di, quibus imperium hoc steterat. 


But is it really true that the ancient oracles are no longer responsive 
to our need? We are profoundly concerned today with the ques- 
tion of the standard of corporate and national ethics. The accom- 
plished editor of the Hibbert Journal has recently expressed his con- 
viction that it is a State-nature and not human nature which is re- 
sponsible for the insanity now raging in Europe. But eighteen 
centuries ago Tacitus, as Professor Bury* has pointed out, “ judged 
actions by the ideals of virtue and nobility, and was not prepared 
to acknowledge that the standard applied to private conduct may be 
inapplicable to public transactions.” And four centuries earlier still, 
Demosthenes,t protesting against a breach of good faith on the part 
of the commonwealth, had warned the Athenians not to exhibit as 
a nation conduct which they would shrink from as individuals. 
Under the guidance of the modern scientific spirit we are learning 


* Ancient Greek Historians, p. 231. 
+ In Leptinen, 136. 
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slowly, very slowly to distrust the universal validity of our personal 
beliefs and disbeliefs, however broadly these may be based upon 
observation and reasoned analysis. The possibilities of our indi- 
vidual brains, however remarkable, are not after all coterminous 
with the possibilities of the truth. But Aristotle* long ago pointed 
out that “those who would adequately judge the truth must be arbi- 
trators and not litigants,” and in these words gave expression not 
only to his own intellectual temper, but to a characteristic attitude 
of the best thought of Hellas. Has Horace, who hitherto to each 
successive age has seemed “to express its own familiar wisdom 
and experience,” now no message for our time? 


II 


I am a believer, then, in the old tradition of the enduring value 
of that literature, whether of ancient, of medieval, orof mod- 
ern times, which has been winnowed out by generations of com- 
petent critics, and pronounced worthy. This value is not merely 
nor even chiefly esthetic, but is found in the power of such 
literature to shape for practical ends the thought and action of daily 
life. I am old-fashioned enough to accept still DeQuincey’s famous 
distinction between the literature of knowledge and the literature 
of power, and, while regarding both as indispensable, to assign the 
primacy to the latter. Our age, however, prizes most the former, 
and worships that efficiency which through the wide dispersion and 
use of this knowledge it believes will be secured as never before in 
the history of the world. I should be the last to depreciate the in- 
estimable value of modern science. But have we sufficiently con- 
sidered the obvious fact that the skill into which exact knowledge 
may be transmuted is simply a means to an end, a tool which is 
equally at the service of the saint and the sinner, of the altruist and 
the self-seeker? More than this, through the various forms of 
organization so characteristic of modern society the power of its 
possessors is so enormously multiplied that they may with the noblest 
intentions become a positive menace to civilization as other human 
beings conceive it. If we could answer Pilate’s question and give a 
definition of truth that would be valid for all men, the case would 
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be different. The increase of knowledge and, the intelligent and 
ever more skilful application of it to the problems of society might 
then bring us onward in a straight line to a predetermined goal. 
But we do not know the one best form of organization towards 
which we should strive. We have no permanently valid thought- 
model for the realization of which in the conduct of the individual 
and of the state we may labor. It is in fact increasingly probable, 
and in the opinion of many already quite certain, that there is no 
one ordering of life that is best for all men. 
Consider for a moment a striking example of this question. 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay 


said Tennyson, and in so saying expressed a view then and now 
widely held. But Sir Robert Hart, than whom no man has ever 
been more competent to speak, says* of the Chinese: 


They are well-behaved, law-abiding, intelligent, economical, 
and industrious; they can learn anything; they are punctiliously 
polite, they worship talent, and they believe in right so firmly that 
they scorn to think it requires to be supported or enforced by might; 
they delight in literature, and everywhere they have their literary 
clubs and coteries for learning and discussing each other’s essays 
and verses; they possess and practise an admirable system of ethics, 
and they are generous, charitable, and fond of good works; they 
never forget a favor, they make rich return for any kindness, and, 
though they know money will buy service, a man must be more than 
wealthy to win public esteem and respect; they are practical, teach- 
able, and wonderfully gifted with common-sense; they are excellent 
artisans, reliable workmen, and of a good faith that everyone ac- 
knowledges and admires in their commercial dealings; in no country 
that is or was, has the commandment “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother” been so religiously obeyed, or so fully and without excep- 
tion given effect to, and it is in fact the keynote of their family, 
social, official, and national life, and because it is so “their days are 
long in the land” God hath given them. 


Will China really gain more than she will lose by the introduc- 
tion of Western ideas and methods? The true answer to this ques- 
tion, as to a thousand others equally open and perplexing, is hidden 
in the future; but the average forceful mind has already prejudged 


* These from the Land of Sinim, Essays on the Chinese Question, pp. 141, 142. 
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the decision, and purposes the enforcement of its view. For perhaps 
the most striking aspect of the interplay of individuals is still, as it 
always has been, the persistent effort of those who fain would lead 
to mold into their own likeness those who might be induced or 
coerced to follow. In practice the desire to achieve results as soon 
as possible has led to a far greater use of coercion, overt or subtle, 
than of persuasion. Such a trend toward assimilation is perhaps an 
inevitable outcome of human nature. I am not thinking of the réle 
that selfishness has played in marring or making the lives of others; 
the motives have often been of the purest, the aims of the noblest. 
But able and vigorous minds do not readily grant admission even 
to a suspicion, much less to a real doubt, that policies to them so 
clearly sound, so abundantly justified by their own thought and ex- 
perience, may yet fail to produce happiness for personalities quite 
differently constituted from themselves. If to this confidence in the 
accuracy of their own intellectual processes there be added the liking 
to control, a feeling so native to humanity that it may reasonably 
dispute with fame the honor of being called “the last infirmity of 
noble mind,” what wonder that to men thus endowed the propriety 
of a nice attention to the peculiar likes and dislikes, beliefs and dis- 
beliefs, of their fellow-beings has seemed an amiable but idle fancy. 
An unsympathetic observer might be inclined to impute to them that 
supreme egotism which finds in the precise formulation of its own 
opinion a necessary kinship with the final truth. But the judgment 
would show a lack of discernment. Rather is it true that the im- 
perious demand for self-expression insists upon finding a world 
plastic to its needs; and the imagination, as yet child-like and un- 
disciplined, instinctively defines the progress of that world in terms 
of its own ideals. Perhaps in the end the life of a nation might be 
so ordered by the superior wisdom of a governing class that under 
favorable circumstances the concrete results for happiness might be 
far greater than those which could be secured by the experiments of 
a democracy. If material comfort only were the end of existence, 
the loss of individual initiative might be justified. The modern 
Esau might actually be commended for relinquishing his birthright 
to men confessedly cleverer than he and for eating with humble 
content the savory pottage which they in their wisdom provided. 
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If, however, life has a wider significance, one must feel that it is 
perilous to resign the essence of its good, 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


Faust makes with Mephistopheles the compact of every individual 
soul with life: 


Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 
So sei es gleich um mich gethan; 

Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je beltigen, 

Dass ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du mich mit Genuss betriigen: 

Das sei fiir mich der letzte Tag! 


Ever growing knowledge and intelligence, ever widening horizons, 
ever broadening sympathies,—these, gained by a self-determined 
development, are the verae vivendi causae, not the good things of 
life which today represent Juvenal’s panem et circenses. Professor 
John Dewey has recently* discussed the difference between two 
“irreconcilably opposed educational and industrial ideals,” between 
education on the one hand and training on the other, between “a 
democratic and a feudal control of industry.” It is true, as he 
finely says, that 


the curriculum on this narrow trade plan will neglect as useless 
for its ends the topics in history and civics which make future 
workers aware of their rightful claims as citizens in a democracy, 
alert to the fact that the present economic struggle is but the present- 
day phase taken by the age-long battle for human liberties. The 
studies which fit the individual for the reasonable enjoyment of 
leisure time, which develop good taste in reading and appreciation 
of the arts, will be passed over as good for those who belong by 
wealth to the leisure class, but quite useless in the training of skilled 
employees. 

The other idea of industrial education aims at preparing every 
individual to render service of a useful sort to the community, while 
at the same time it equips him to secure by his own initiative what- 
ever place his natural capacities fit him for. It will remember that 
the future employee is a consumer as well as a producer, that the 
whole tendency of society, so far as it is intelligent and wholesome, 
is to an increase of the hours of leisure, and that an education 
which does nothing to enable individuals to consume wisely and to 


* “Learning to Earn,” School and Society, March 24, 1917. 
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utilize leisure wisely is a fraud on democracy. So far as method 
is concerned, such a conception of industrial education will prize 
freedom more than docility; initiative more than automatic skill; 
insight and understanding more than capacity to recite lessons or 
to execute tasks under the direction of others. 


Ill 


The chapter that is devoted to Horace in Professor Mackail’s 
Latin Literature closes with the following paragraph: 


Among the many amazing achievements of the Greek genius 
in the field of human thought were a lyrical poetry of unexampled 
beauty, a refined critical faculty, and later than the greater thinkers 
and outside of the strict schools, a temperate philosophy of life 
such as we see afterwards in the beautiful personality of Plutarch. 
In all these three Horace interpreted Greece to the world, while 
adding that peculiarly Roman urbanity—the spirit at once of the 
grown man as distinguished from children, of the man of the world, 
and of the gentleman—which up till now has been a dominant ideal 
over the thought and life of Europe. 


I wish to present certain aspects of Horace’s temperate philos- 
ophy of life that are entirely consonant with the train of thought I 
have thus far been pursuing; and I shall be concerned, not with the 
content of this philosophy, but with the attitude of mind out of 
which it sprang. For Horace is, in the first place, a fine represen- 
tative of one of the permanently possible attitudes of the human 
mind towards its environment. It may seem hazardous to predi- 
cate permanence of any trait of human nature at a time when it is 
so vigorously urged on scientific grounds that “a great part of what 
has been mistaken for nature is really nurture, direct and indirect, 
conscious, or more commonly, wholly unconscious,” and that “ those 
things therefore that the radical would alter and the conservative 
defend are not traits of human nature, but artificial achievements of 
human nurture.” But there are some fundamental differences be- 
tween human beings that I venture to think no changes brought 
about by nurture will eliminate from the world. Vergil, for ex- 
ample, was for a time under the spell of Lucretius. But the two 
natures were essentially diverse; the one passionately convinced of 
the supreme efficacy of rigorous thinking, the other innately dis- 
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trustful of the conclusions of the reason whenever they conflicted 
with the attachments of the heart, and, as George Eliot says of 
Daniel Deronda, “loth to part with long-sanctioned forms which 
for him were quick with memories and sentiments that no argu- 
ment could lay dead.” Protestantism and Catholicism are not 
merely two different forms of worship; they are the outcome of 
two ultimately different attitudes of the aspiring soul. There is as 
yet no warrant for believing that the subtle essence which we call 
personality will ever become standardized in the race as a whole. 
However completely the facts of nature, in all the possible senses 
of that highly ambiguous word, shall become scientifically known, 
different personalities will attach to these facts in any given equation 
a varying spiritual significance, and thus obtain different answers to 
the same problem. Consider, for example, the extraordinary diver- 
sity of the results of reverent investigation which Professor McGif- 
fert has dispassionately set forth in his recent volume, The Rise of 
Miodern Religious Ideas. The study of the history of philosophy 
suggests with increasing force that the great value of philosophical 
inquiry is to be found, not in the growing light thrown upon a far 
distant, but surely emerging definitive goal, but rather in the work- 
ing out in rational and coherent form of a great variety of inter- 
pretations of life’s mystery whereby fundamentally different souls 
can live. Such systems, once developed, would be in their essential 
elements forever after available for those minds to whom experience 
so shaped itself. 

In the second place, the general attitude of mind which Horace 
represents is congenial to the ideal spirit of democracy, and the par- 
ticular form that he himself gives to it most pertinent to the need of 
our ownage. He is essentially an independent thinker, not only by 
nature incapable of accepting views upon the authority of others, 
but possessed of a mind so open to new ideas and interpretations of 
life that even his own authority gave him only provisional warrant 
for belief. In the first letter of the first Book of Epistles, written 
when he was over forty years old, he gives very clear expression to 
this suspension of final judgment: 


Nunc itaque et versus et cetera ludicra pono; 
Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum; 
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Condo et compono quae mox depromere possim. 
Ac ne forte roges quo me duce, quo Lare tuter, 

Nullius adductus iurare in verba magistri, 

Quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 

Nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 

Virtutis verae custos rigidusque satelles; 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, subiungere conor. 


He seems, indeed, to have been especially drawn to Aristippus by the 
latter’s flexibility and sunny cheerfulness in the face of untoward 
circumstances, his ability to be master of things, not mastered by 
them. In another letter we find the remark: 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 

Temptantem maiora fere, praesentibus aequum. 
Much later, in the eighteenth century, Montesquieu* speaks of him- 
self in terms that might well be used of this trait in Aristippus: 
“Ma machine est si heureusement construite, que je suis frappé par 
tous les objets assez vivement pour qu’ils puissent me donner du 
plaisir, pas assez pour qu’ils puissent me causer de la peine.” 

But neither Cyrenaicism nor any other of the recognized schools 
could hold Horace permanently. Once while staying at Praeneste 
he re-read Homer and found him to be a clearer and better teacher 
of morals than the professors of Stoicism and the New Academy. 
And on another occasion he turns to the homespun wisdom of 
Ofellus, once the owner of the farm on which, after misfortune 
came, he worked with courageous serenity for another. Horace 
is essentially an experimental philosopher observing and analyzing 
the actions of men and their results in society with a view to the dis- 
covery of something better. In this attempt he is confronted by the 
difficulty that the motives which lie back of the acts of others are 
not easy to discover or to evaluate. He considers, therefore, the 
one person whose motives lie, as it were, as an open book before 
him, viz., himself ; but he does this in the full conviction that he is a 
typical human being, one of the many, a curious and interesting 
combination of excellences and defects, of strength and weakness, 
of reason and unreason.. One may use of him the words which 
Sidney Colvin uses of Robert Louis Stevenson in his introduction 
to the latter’s Vatlima Letters: 


* Pensées Diverses. Portrait de Montesquieu. 
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Stevenson belonged to the race of Montaigne and the literary 
egotists. The word seems out of place, since of egotism in the sense 
of vanity or selfishness he was of all men the most devoid; but he 
was nevertheless a watchful and ever interested observer of the 
motions of his own mind. He saw himself, as he saw everything 
(to borrow the words of Mr. Andrew Lang), with the lucidity of 
genius, and loved to put himself on terms of confidence with his 
readers. 


This interest in the ordering of life as a fine art is unceasing, and 
the method is always that of the observer who studies the past and 
the present with reference not to the establishment of a consistent 
and interrelated theory or system of philosophy to which one may 
conform one’s daily life, but rather with a view to guidance in 
trying out new policies which in turn will, he knows, raise new prob- 
lems of detail. It does not appear that he ever even looked forward 
to the time when he should have worked out a consistent system of 
thought. It is true that he praises consistency and expresses a de- 
sire to become consistent. But life, to whose teaching he was swiftly 
responsive, was continuously revealing to him the futility of at- 
tempting to imprison the essence and potential development of life 
in a set of definitive formulas. The very manner in which he pre- 
sents his thoughts to his reader is in harmony with this tempera- 
mental attitude. It has frequently been pointed out that he is not a 
systematic thinker; and, inasmuch as the majority of mankind 
desire an orderly sequence and cogent demonstration of the sound- 
ness of a given point of view, Horace has by many been criticized 
for lack of coherence or accused of intellectual laziness because he 
did not think out to their natural conclusions the implications of his 
argument. I venture to think, however, that it is not quite fair to 
expect from a man who has reached no conclusion a lucid exposition 
of the thing that for him does not yet exist. 

But the true reason is probably to be found in another circum- 
stance. Horace’s own name for his Satires was Sermones, and 
while the Epistles are letters in form, they are really a second series 
of Sermones. Both, then, are talks, not debates. He is working 
out a philosophy; he therefore discusses rather than argues. One 
feels the atmosphere of the give and take of real conversation, the 
presence of openmindedness, the absence of dogmatism. Doubtless 
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in a perfect world in which the thought and action of human beings 
were controlled by high intelligence, a priori reasoning might be 
sound. One might then apply general principles to the daily life of 
a community without fear of disastrous consequences. But in 
reality the world is not thus perfect, nor is the widespread exercise 
of intelligence its characteristic. We do not live in that “dry light” 
of which Heraclitus spoke, but in a haze, sometimes roseate but 
more frequently grey, of personal prejudices and predilections. Is 
it reasonable, Horace would say to us, that in such a world an indi- 
vidual thinker, product as he is of his environment and therefore 
limited by it, should feel absolutely sure that he, beyond other men, 
has found the one true way for all? Does a man normally reach 
and hold conclusions that arise, not from his own capacity to ob- 
serve and understand, but from the capacity of others with whom 
he sympathizes, if at all, very imperfectly? But if his thought thus 
necessarily bears the distinctive impress of his own personality and 
not that of another,—for he can not escape himself—is it consistent 
with his dignity as a rational being to assume in advance of ex- 
periment that his particular answer to a disputed question is the best 
for all men? If one man may assert this, why not another? In 
the conflict of authority, what should decide? General principles, 
logically applied? Horace’s answer is: Life; “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” You recall the close of the story of Philippus 
and Mena: 
Qui semel aspexit quantum dimissa petitis 


Praestent, mature redeat repetatque relicta. 
Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum est. 


Horace, therefore, as I have said, discusses rather than argues 
with his reader. One gets everywhere in these “talks” the impres- 
sion of a free play of ideas. The issue is not forced, for Horace 
himself holds the views that he is presenting subject to such changes 
as further experience and reflection may bring. His tone and at 
times his words suggest a readiness to consider such changes at once. 
The letter to Numicius, for example, closes with the words: 


Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si nil, his utere mecum. 
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But Horace does not only cherish his own independence; he is 
scrupulously careful to accord the same privilege to others. He is 
continuously making available for others the results of his own 
self-examination and commending these results to them as worthy 
of their attention as disinterested studies of the nature of a typical 
human being. But the implication of his manner is always such as 
to leave the acceptance or rejection of the suggestions offered to the 
good pleasure of the person with whom he is talking. It is not 
merely a question of good taste and urbanity; it is rather also a 
question of fair play. He will not invade another’s territory. Al- 
ways himself seeking to understand that ever-changing life which 
defies any final expression, he finds it impossible to exert pressure 
upon others in favor of views which may after all turn out to be 
somewhat inadequate. If his ideas are to be adopted by others, it 
must be because others as well as he find those ideas inherently 
reasonable. 

In the maintenance of both the positions which I have described, 
his own independence and his unwillingness to impair in others a 
like independence, he was powerfully aided by an element in his 
nature which is so pervasive as to affect almost everything that he 
did. That sense of humor which in its value for the sane ordering 
of life may certainly be regarded as second only to a sense of mo- 
rality never deserts him. Yet he is by no means lacking in serious- 
ness. In the early part of his life he was even enthusiastic, as may 
be seen from the ardor with which he embraced the cause of Brutus 
at Athens and from that Epode in which he pictures a continuing 
life of the lost cause of the Republic in the Islands of the Blessed. 
But the ardent dreams of that youthful period faded presently 
“into the light of common day”; and, when later in middle life and 
in full harmony with the state policies of the leader against whom 
he had fought at Philippi he wrote the great series of national Odes 
that open the third book, the feeling, while still strong, is disci- 
plined by that abiding distrust of excessive hope or emotional 
idealization which came to him from the unceasing endeavor to see 
the facts of life as they really are, however little they may be what 
one would like to have them. The play of humor is so constant as 
to constitute one of the special charms of his writing, as it must have 
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constituted one of the special charms of his living personality. He 
shifts from jest to earnest and from earnest to jest so swiftly and so 
subtly that it is often very difficult to discern whether he is serious 
or humorous in what he says. He has thus the unfailing attraction 
of a problem that is never solved, of a secret that is never quite dis- 
covered. As I have said, the amusement with which he views the 
course of events is perfectly compatible with an underlying serious- 
ness. He is by no means a Laodicean, but he gradually became quite 
sure that from a purely practical point of view the realization of 
life’s possibilities would be surer and more complete if one did not 
prize them too highly nor stake all one’s peace of mind upon their 
attainment in specific ways at specific times or in specific forms. 
The disparity between the intensity of human unhappiness and the 
often slight, ephemeral, and sometimes wholly imaginary causes of 
that unhappiness will dispose one to smile or to grieve as one may be 
cast in the mold of a Democritus or of a Heraclitus. Horace, whose 
philosophy was always as practical as the early teaching of his prac- 
tical father, saw a greater constructive force in smiles than in tears. 
And so when he smiles, he does not look down upon the situation 
which has caused his amusement, but rather sympathizes with it. 
His sense of humor, operating as it does to save him from over- 
estimating the value of his own theories, becomes a positive element 
in enabling him to present those theories persuasively. 

His admirer Persius later epitomized in two verses his peculiar 


power: 
Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit et admissus circum praecordia ludit. 


His is the true genius of the comic, “the genius of thoughtful 
laughter,” the laughter that understands, that is not unaware of the 
pathetic side. ‘‘ Genuine humor and true wit,’ says Landor in one 
of his Imaginary Conversations, “require a sound and capacious 
mind, which is always a grave one.” Horace is profoundly inter- 
ested in the fruitful application of ideas to everyday life; he is pro- 
foundly convinced of the value of constructive ideas and ideals. He 
laughs or smiles not at these, but at childish misconceptions of 
them and at the resultant futility of human effort. To observe this 
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spectacle in a mood wholly serious, to try to change it for the better 
without the help of “that modulating and restraining balance- 
wheel which we call a sense of humor,” is to incur, he thinks, a grave 
risk of doing more harm than good. For seriousness not tem- 
pered by humor is prone to over-estimate the efficacy of particular 
general ideas at particular junctures. Is thoroughness always com- 
mendable? That depends upon time and place and persons. The 
decision must be made not in an ideal world, but for human beings 
that are as yet in myriad diverse ways imperfect; and therefore the 
prudent sociologist, like the prudent physician, must suit the strength 
of his healing remedy to the particular person or group under the 
particular conditions that obtain. One thing, and one thing only, 
is normally certain, that any principle whatever may work disaster, 
if it be carried to its logical conclusion and applied because it is 
theoretically sound. 
Insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 

That a man devoid of a sense of humor is apt to over-estimate his 
own importance in the general scheme of things has been generally 
admitted; it has not been so generally perceived that this sense is 
indispensable to success in social therapeutics. John Galsworthy has 
recently shown us in his fine novel The Freelands how difficult it is 
to bring ideas to bear effectively upon a complicated social problem, 
and how in the passionate endeavor to secure justice for one’s fel- 
low-beings one may actually do them great injury. For the players 
in life’s drama are not personified abstractions. Rarely is the issue 
clearly joined between acknowledged justice and confessed injustice, 
as happens, for example, in The Pilgrim’s Progress. These words, 
like all such general terms that are descriptive of human thought 
and action, have no definitive content. They convey today, as they 
have always conveyed, the most diverse meanings to different human 
beings. “Was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine,” no less than indi- 
vidual aspiration, makes such diversity inevitable. Again and again, 
in the pathetic history of human antagonisms, both parties to the 
controversy give ample proof that they sincerely believe their ideas 
to be true and right both for themselves and for others also. And 
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if one then admits the propriety of the plea, “I must be cruel, only 
to be kind,” there is practically no barbarity, as current events still 
prove, that one may not commit with a good conscience. Conservative 
and radical alike may justly be charged with this narrow-minded- 
ness and its resultant cost to human happiness. 

Humanity has made a certain advance in civilization; it hopes 
to make in the future a still greater advance. It has paid for its 
present achievement a sum total of human suffering that is beyond 
computation; must the same terrible price be paid for the achieve- 
ment that is to come? I fear that the answer will be in the af- 
firmative unless education and reflection shall very greatly increase 
the number of those who cheerfully concede to their fellows the 
right to be different from themselves without loss of esteem. But 
this will be quite possible if men will cease to identify naively their 
own personal beliefs with necessary truth, because they have come 
to understand that in actual life all definitions of “good” are ex- 
perimental only. The one thing, in fact, that must be jealously safe- 
guarded is liberty to frame and test in practice such experimental 
definitions. 

Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 

Solaque quae possit facere et servare beatum. 
The Horace, whether of the first century B. C. or of the twentieth 
century A. D., who thus speaks, will not think himself and his per- 
sonal ideas quite indispensable to the governing of his world. He 
will contemplate Jeni risw even his own earnestness in urging others 
to consider those ideas. And both for himself and for others he will 
prize so highly the right of individual decision, that he can say in 
all courtesy to such a listener: 


Quodsi cessas aut strenuus anteis, 
Nec tardum opperior nec praecedentibus insto. 


NELSON GLENN McCrREA 


ARCHAIOLOGY AS A LIBERAL STUDY 


“leave charm of archeology is difficult to define, but it lures all 

manner of minds. A grocer’s clerk is touched in his dreams 
by the magic wand, and presently Schliemann discovers the treas- 
ures of Troy; it wins triumphant sway over a prosperous business 
man and persuades Jacobsen to form a collection of ancient sculp- 
ture which is now the world-renowned Ny-Carlsberg at Copenhagen ; 
or again it penetrates the palace and leads an Emperor to the excava- 
tion of a temple in Corfu; or, most sublime of all, it inspires a poet, 
and the world is forever enriched by an immortal Ode to a Grecian 
Urn. The appeal of archzology to the unprofessional mind is im- 
mediate. Every visitor to a site where excavations are in progress 
desires at once to wield a spade; every intelligent tourist who stands 
in adoration before the Vaphio cups is an embryonic archzologist ; 
the daintiest creature in a perfumed drawing room asserts and firmly 
believes that above all things she would like to labor for days in the 
blazing sun to open a dank and mouldy tomb, to find within—usually 
nothing. The gambling spirit in human nature is aroused, and in 
vain is all insistence on the fact that excavations are many, but treas- 
ures very few. Furthermore the hypothesis, pick and shovel, with 
conclusion, Vaphio cup, seems so simple that there is often little 
comprehension of what the word archeologist really connotes, and 
the tourist who scrapes about the pyramids with his bamboo cane 
and finds a planted scarab is modestly inclined to confess to the 
charge of being an archeologist with as much justification as the 
practical business man who suggests clearing up Nineveh or Nippur 
with a steam shovel. 

Archeology has been called the Queen of Sciences inasmuch as 
the science of antiquity comprises all that the mind of man in the 
past has conceived and then produced in concrete form, from the 
primitive stone axe of palzolithic times to Roman cities like Pompeii 
with their innumerable ramifications of complex life. Archeology, 
therefore, is not limited to the 7Xgean or the Mediterranean basin, 
but is all-comprehensive in its scope, proceeding far and wide and 
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establishing branches in every continent, in far and near Asia, 
in Europe, North Africa, and both Americas. But as in each in- 
stance the aims and methods of archeology are the same, for the 
present purpose the term archeology will be limited to Classical 
Archeology, that is the study of the antiquity of the peoples who 
occupied the lands adjoining the Mediterranean Sea. 

The scientific study of archeology is a purely modern develop- 
ment, and it has become a commonplace to assert that the genera- 
tion now living knows far more about the Homeric Greeks than did 
the dwellers in Athens five centuries before Christ, while if the 
Greek historians had any inkling of the advanced civilization that 
developed in the Agean in the early second millennium, it consisted 
only of such vague suggestions as are incorporated in the Platonic 
account of the lost Atlantis. Modern interest in archeology can 
not be said to be older than the seventeenth century and dates from 
the time of the travels in the Levant undertaken chiefly by the 
French and English; and the type of English traveler of this period, 
the wealthy nobleman, became so characteristic that still in interior 
Greece and in Asia Minor every Englishman or American is re- 
garded as a great lord, is frequently addressed by such a title, and is 
always charged prices for commodities in accordance with the title. 
These early travelers have given us invaluable records of numberless 
ruins that have long since been destroyed; but they were not men 
who would initiate or advance a systematic study of objects or 
sites, and that great achievement was left to a German scholar, 
Winckelmann, who published his History of Art, the first modern 
work on archzology, in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 

The realization that a work of art is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but can be understood only in relation to its predecessors and suc- 
cessors, was slow to penetrate, and after the discovery of the statues 
of the A¢ginetan pediments in 1811 Thorvaldsen was as supremely 
successful in reconstituting them perfect works of art as he was 
ingenious in his efforts to conceal the intention and cover the hand of 
the artist who made them. The result is that the statues as now ex- 
hibited in Munich are not creations of the early fifth cenury, B. C., 
but such works as interpreted by an artist who lived nearly twenty- 
five centuries later. ‘The sculptures of the Parthenon, brought from 
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Greece by Lord Elgin, escaped a similar fate only through the subtle 
feeling and unerring taste of Canova, who refused to desecrate 
masterpieces; and yet as late as 1816 the English Government 
showed much hesitancy about purchasing these very masterpieces 
for the British Museum. Artistic appreciation of these products 
of Greek sculpture was expressed grudgingly at first, but in due 
time with such measure that an incessant demand for new examples 
led to a general ransacking of ancient sites with much consequent 
destruction of interpretative landmarks. Schliemann went to the 
Troad in search of the city of Troy and returned with the “ Treasure 
of Priam”; but the brutal trench that he drove through the mound 
revealed to him nothing of its history while it obliterated countless 
records which his successors would have prized. 

It is only within the past few decades that a method of arche- 
ology has been universally recognized and adopted, and the secret 
of archeological method is the most intensively trained observation. 
Kipling, in his description of the training of Kim for the Indian 
secret service, emphasizes observation as the fundamental and indis- 
pensable quality of his education; and this is equally essential for 
the archzeologist whose touch on the earth alters irreplaceably con- 
ditions which millennia have wrought. Perhaps this was first 
realized for a Greek site with the beginning of the excavation of the 
Acropolis at Athens in 1885, where the fact was appreciated that in 
order to wrest its secrets from a continuously occupied citadel no 
mark on the stone could be overlooked and no inch of earth disre- 
garded. Moreover the results justified the method, and the history 
of the Acropolis was revealed, to the eye that can see, almost from 
the time of Erectheus to the present day. But the best illustra- 
tion of the way in which archeological method accomplishes re- 
markable results may be seen in the site of Knossos in Crete. When 
Sir Arthur Evans began excavations here in 1900 everything he 
turned up was strange and new in type. There were no parallels, 
no material for comparison, no resemblances in product and style to 
sites elsewhere uncovered. So he was entirely dependent on in- 
ductive reasoning, which through his care in excavation and close- 
ness of observation has enabled him to reconstruct the development 
of Cretan civilization from a long period of stone-age occupation 
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to an era of the highest bloom in art and culture about 2000-1800 
B.C., with its subsequent decadence and practical end possibly by 
4200.3.C: 

This archeological method with observation as its basis is not 
limited to cities and citadels, but is equally applicable to the study of 
individual works of art. Large numbers of statues and fragments 
of sculpture and reproductions and copies have been found in the 
excavations of the past; and though new types are constantly occur- 
ring with the progress of the spade, there is now sufficient material 
scattered over the world to give a very clear idea, by means of 
observation and comparative study assisted by casts and photo- 
graphs, of the general history of Greek sculpture from its rude 
beginnings through the period of its bloom to its decadence and 
end. Within these broad limits, too, may be traced the inception of 
ideas which led to development along distinctive lines culminating 
in an artistic tradition or school, so that now it is not possible to look 
upon the Laocoon as Lessing looked on it, or to regard the Apollo 
of the Belvedere with the eyes of Winckelmann. Observation, 
consequently, is not enough, because observation is a psychological 
phenomenon that varies with each individual, however uniform the 
training may have been, and is widely different at different periods 
of man’s social development. The mental process of observation 
must, therefore, be immediately supplemented by physical records 
in the form of notes, measurements, drawings and photographs, 
which should be complete and accurate and made irrespective of any 
preconceived theory on the subject treated. Furtwangler, for ex- 
ample, found in preparing his great work on the temple in A%gina, 
published in 1906, that there were often data recorded in Cockerell’s 
diary of the year 1811 which had been misinterpreted by the author 
of the notes himself, but which were infinitely more valuable than 
Cockerell’s conclusions therefrom. 

This developed science of archeology has as it broad aim the 
reconstitution of the past in the terms of the present for the use of 
the future, and this aim may be most easily interpreted by discussing 
the relation of archeology to other important branches of knowl- 
edge. Philology is the source whence archeology has sprung; 
philology is the mother and the elder sister too; philology has given 
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to archzeology all that she has, but in return has received back full 
measure for all she has given. The science of language necessarily 
preceded the study of antiquity. The method of minute observa- 
tion that established a manuscript tradition is the same method that 
when applied to practical archeology identified nine superimposed 
towns on the citadel of Troy. No archzologist can be successful 
who is not a trained philologist. But apart from the theoretical 
training of philology, the archeologist must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Greek and Latin languages and a general mastery of 
classical literature, because he is constantly obliged to interpret his 
discoveries in the light of the texts as well as to explain the texts by 
the aid of new discoveries. That the statements in Greek and 
Roman literary remains descriptive of life, customs, manners, art 
objects and topography are the source of all archeological study is 
a self-evident truth; but these records are not contained only in 
books devoted to travels like Pausanias, but are scattered throughout 
the entire range of Greek literary production from Homer to the 
late Byzantine writers, so that the importance of a constant famil- 
iarity with Greek authors can not be exaggerated. 

Conversely the manner in which archeological researches react 
on the texts is now appreciated generally because of the discovery 
of great numbers of papyri in Egypt, which often give earlier and 
better versions of the texts that have been handed down by manu- 
script tradition. But also, quite apart from the discovery of literary 
fragments, it is frequently necessary to reconsider the texts in the 
face of the results of excavations, a fact that is well illustrated by a 
small find made by Furtwangler’s expedition in A®gina. In the 
course of casual investigations in the island after the conclusion of 
work on the temple an inscription was found which contained an 
inventory of offerings made in the temple of the goddesses Mnia and 
Auzesia, and the largest item listed was that of hundreds of pins 
such as women use to fasten their garments. At once it is recog- 
nized that the temple is the one mentioned by Herodotus as the 
place where women dedicated their pins in memory of the glorious 
day when the A¢ginetans repelled an Athenian attack, killing all the 
invaders save one, who on his return to Attica was murdered by the 
women of Athens with their stick-pins; and we readily compre- 
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hend how the MNIA (MANIA) of the fifth-century inscription came 
to be altered to the DAMIA (AAMIA) of Herodotus in the course 
of centuries of uncial manuscripts recopied. 

Invaluable material for the pursuit of linguistic science is fur- 
nished by the branch of archeology that deals with written records, 
epigraphy. Many volumes have been published on dialect inscrip- 
tions, as well as numerous works dealing with grammatical and 
linguistic forms; and ever afresh new variations of the alphabet 
appear, and records in unknown languages are uncovered by the 
excavator. At the present time diligent study is seeking an inter- 
pretation of the Hittite language, while in Crete lie thousands of 
inscriptions awaiting decipherment; and most recently the excava- 
tions at Sardes have brought to light many records in the Lydian 
alphabet and language, which fortunately carry their interpretation 
with them in the form of a Lydian-Aramaic bilingual. The first 
volume of the publication of these inscriptions, which is just off the 
press, is the most important philological work of a decade. Thus 
while archeology must start from a philological foundation, the 
philologist cannot for an instant neglect the ever fresh material pro- 
vided by archeological research. 

The interrelations of archzology and history are very intimate. 
No archzeologist approaches an ancient site with the purpose of 
study or of excavation without perfect familiarity with every scrap 
of information available in earlier writers. In illustration of the use- 
fulness of this knowledge, for example, Tacitus records that the city 
of Sardes was destroyed by an earthquake in the year 17 A.D., and 
we immediately realize that the present fragile frame of an acropolis 
bears no resemblance to the citadel captured by Cyrus in the sixth 
century before Christ. At the same time we know that it was not 
thus greatly altered in that one dread night, because Georgius Pachy- 
meris, the Byzantine historian, in the course of the description of an 
interesting incident that occurred there in 1304 A.D., refers to the 
acropolis as an area of large extent surrounded by walls. The 
destruction thus indicated as a gradual process furnishes a very 
different archeological problem from the one that would be pre- 
sented in the case of a city obliterated by a complete disaster. His- 
tory also reveals important data by means of which sites have been 
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identified and cities located. Sardes is again used in illustration, 
as that is a great work conducted by Americans and is the most 
important piece of archeological excavation held in suspension by 
the war. At Sardes, in spite of the presence of many buildings of 
the Roman age lying to the north of the acropolis, all the excavation 
has been conducted in the region to the west; and there the early 
Greek and Lydian settlements are believed to be buried because of a 
precious topographical note in Herodotus, who says that the Pactolus 
river flowed through the market place. After five brilliantly suc- 
cessful seasons no specific landmark has yet been found to locate 
the exact position of the city; yet excavation is carried on with the 
certainty that when sufficient progress has been made the agora will 
be revealed. 

Another combined historical-archzological question with which 
Lydia is concerned is the problem of the origin of the Etruscans. 
Several ancient historians follow the lead of Herodotus, who gives 
a long and circumstantial account of the settlement of Etruria by 
colonists from Lydia. This thesis has been much debated in modern 
times, and an extensive polemic literature has been developed about 
it; but the tale of Herodotus has furnished a clue for the com- 
parative study of objects found at Sardes, and several groups of 
objects from the excavations have already confirmed with practical 
certainty the verity of the ancient authors. 

Thus a knowledge of ancient, medieval, and modern history is 
a necessary preliminary to practical archeology; but on the other 
hand archeology is the greatest maker of history. It is superfluous 
to cite any examples of the constant importance of the two subsidiary 
branches of archeology, epigraphy and numismatics, to the modern 
commentator on ancient Greece; a comparison of textbooks on 
Greek history published now with those of a quarter-century ago 
reveals how the study of history has been remade by archeology; 
and it is not the archeologist’s fault that Greek histories, designed 
for school and college use, can still appear with evident traces of 
their authors’ neglect of Greek sources and of archeological ma- 
terial. Every inscription is a contemporary historical document; 
every site excavated writes a new chapter of history. But the 
spade has gone even further and constructed whole departments of 
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history, which by way of distinction are called protohistory and pre- 
history; and the prehistory of Crete furnishes us more information 
of man’s life, actions, and social development than is available for 
many periods comprised within historical limits. Besides in Crete 
are thousands of written records lying open to the public eye for 
him who can to read. 

Occasionally inscriptions have provided material that might be 
classed under the general caption of literature, such as the hymn of 
Zeus from Palaikastro in Crete, or the hymns to Apollo found in- 
scribed in stone at Delphi, with certain accompanying marks which 
have been interpreted as musical directions and have led to some 
attempt at reconstruction of the Greek music. But the greatest 
service rendered by archeology to literature is the recovery of many 
works of Greek authors written on papyri which have been exca- 
vated in Egypt. In this way during recent years have been resur- 
rected, among an infinity of lesser writings, odes of Bacchylides, 
mimes of Herondas, plays of Menander, fragments of Sappho; and 
the harvest seems constant and never failing. 

A few words have thus briefly sketched some of the mutual rela- 
tions between archzology and the humanities, but her association 
with several branches of science is also intimate. Anthropology is 
often inexact in its data and unsatisfying in its results, as for ex- 
ample in its over-free use by Italians to support their quite plausible 
theory of an autochthonous Mediterranean race; but its principles, 
its system, and its instruments must be familiar to an archeologist, 
whose work always sooner or later includes the opening of graves, 
when the most minute records of the skeletons and measurements 
of the skulls must be made in the effort to secure all possible light on 
the identity of the builders and dwellers in the tombs. An interest- 
ing illustration of the important results that may be achieved by 
anthropological observations is the discovery by Professor C. H. 
Hawes that a small group of people in eastern Peloponnesus, who 
speak a dialect distinct from that of their neighbors, possess the 
same racial characteristics as a similarly isolated group in the island 
of Crete. The deduction drawn from these observations is that 
these two widely separated units belong to the brachycephalic Dorian 
race that migrated from the north about 1000 B.C., and succeeded in 
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displacing to a large extent the earlier inhabitants of the invaded 
Greek lands. Anthropology thus helps to prove a much questioned 
historical event, the Dorian invasion. 

A knowledge of the science of measurements in other branches 
is also indispensable. An archeologist must have sufficient ac- 
quaintance with mathematics at least for general geographical work ; 
for if he is not called on to be a professional cartogtapher, he must 
constantly interpret and supplement existing maps. Practice in 
topography is quite essential, as no site is now published without 
being exactly located in relation to its immediate environment, and 
a traveling archeologist may upon occasion find it necessary to 
make a topographical sketch of a ruin or a town in a very short 
time. The application of mathematics to archeology has been 
tested by Dorpfeld, who has proved that some Greek theaters, 
notably that at Pergamon, are entirely constructed on the basis of 
a mathematical unit; and it is well known that several Greek sculp- 
tors laid down mathematical canons for the construction of the per- 
fect statue, while there is no element in the best Greek architecture 
that is not finished under the laws of the most refined mathematical 
science. 

Geology, too, is a permanent adjunct of archeology, and every 
large expedition includes a geologist among the staff. This is true 
not only with reference to investigations of prehistoric zons, but 
also in connection with work of any period that is conducted on a 
large scale and in a thorough manner. ‘The importance of geology 
in its application to the solution of archeological problems has been 
especially appreciated since the remarkable results of the geological 
study of the island of Thera, where it has been proved that the pre- 
historic civilization was destroyed by a volcanic eruption which 
caused a considerable part of the island to be engulfed by the sea 
and covered the rest with a deposit of lava and ashes thirty meters 
deep. The nature of this deposit was judged correctly by the 
French geologist Fouqué; prehistoric houses were found beneath it, 
and above appeared the settlements and towns of later times. Spe- 
cialists in geology must always be sought for the study of such 
larger problems; but an elementary knowledge of the subject is 
essential for every archeologist, who must recognize at once various 
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kinds of deposits, and must be able to distinguish at a glance dif- 
ferent classes of stones and quarries of marbles, as such data often 
throw light on the origin of ancient products, suggesting the place 
where they were made or the school to which they belong. 

Somewhat similar service is rendered to archeology by chem- 
istry, in so far as chemical analysis of ancient objects reveals the 
state of development of the maker and the resources to which he 
had access. A versatile Italian, Angelo Mosso, recently laid special 
stress on the value of chemistry in archeological interpretation, by 
subjecting to chemical analysis all metal objects found in carefully 
observed layers of deposit on the site of the palace of Phestus in 
Crete. The results were not only interesting in themselves, but 
furnished an outline of the entire social development of the island 
culture. For in the earliest days of the metal age, when the island 
must have been comparatively isolated, weapons and implements 
are made of pure copper, which is gradually strengthened by an 
increasing percentage of tin as the Minoan merchant fleets traded 
far and wide, buying and selling along all the coasts from Syria to 
Cornwall. 

These, in brief, are some of the paths of science along which an 
aspiring archeologist is led to roam; but for him all science is 
merely supplementary to that art which is nearest kin to archeology, 
the expression of the individual soul in material form, in sculpture, 
in painting, in architecture. However individualistic art may be, 
it always contains a reflection of what has gone before and it always 
projects itself on the future. Rodin is one of the greatest clas- 
sicists; the cubists and futurists are forecast in the vase decorations 
of the geometrical period in Greece; the revival of sculpture and 
painting at the time of the Renaissance was based on the resurrec- 
tion of the products of the Greeks and the Romans. So when 
Rodin in his studio, surrounded by original specimens of Greek and 
Roman sculpture which he has assembled for his joy and his inspira- 
tion, draws a clear line of distinction between the methods of Phidias 
and Michel Angelo, the fact to be emphasized is not that these sculp- 
tors differed in the form of expression of their aims and ideals, but 
that Michel Angelo started on the broad foundation of classical 
tradition which he adapted and modified in the course of his own 
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development. As a matter of fact, Michel Angelo in his early 
works was particularly inspired by Donatello, and Vasari records 
that the creations of Donatello approached most nearly the master- 
pieces of Greece and Rome. Even the medizeval misunderstanding 
of antiquity has in some instances imposed itself on modern artistic 
convention, as in the persistent practice of constructing statues and 
buildings of classical design in dead white stone or marble, a mon- 
strous artistic perversion of which the ancients, as far as we know, 
were never guilty. Painting was an essential part of Greek sculp- 
ture and architecture, but the vicissitudes of centuries have usually 
obliterated all traces of color on recovered monuments. Of recent 
years, however, the ‘‘maidens’’ found on the acropolis of Athens, 
and many grave stelai from Thessaly have given a very clear idea 
of the extent to which color was used by the Greeks on statuary 
even while they selected their marble for its lustrous transparency ; 
and of course the long known frescoes at Pompeii have had large 
influence on modern painting, especially in the department of mural 
decoration. Little need be added about the interrelation of archze- 
ology and architecture. About us on all sides rise buildings that are 
constructed in imitation of Greek and Roman models, or, as is more 
often the case, are composed of the elements of a hybrid mixture of 
the two epochs. It has become a common practice for young archi- 
tects to secure part of their training by study in Greece or Italy, and 
for some years an architect has been regularly attached to the staff 
of the American School at Athens. 

As a result, then, of the continuous accumulation of ancient 
objects, which are now widely distributed throughout the world, 
where they are used by scholars for many practical purposes as well 
as for the training of students, there has developed a new branch of 
knowledge which deals with their preservation, classification, and 
exposition, the science of museums. The importance of the arrange- 
ment of museums is now fully recognized; for antique objects must 
not only be carefully and adequately preserved, but they must also 
be grouped historically and archeologically, and placed in such a 
way as to be satisfactorily accessible for professional study as well 
as esthetically enjoyable by the general public. In the develop- 
ment of this ideal our great museums have not lagged behind the 
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museums of Europe, and in order to insure a continuity of practice 
some of them now offer opportunities for the training of specialists 
in museum science. But while the great museum, with its large 
collections and magnificent specimens, is indispensable to the archze- 
ological student, it should at the same time be supplemented for his 
daily use by a much more intimate collection, which should form the 
apparatus of a university archeological laboratory. A student can 
not get a satisfactory knowledge of Greek pottery through the glass 
of the museum exhibition cases, and of course the museum dare not 
permit its priceless vases to be handled idly; so it is absolutely es- 
sential that there should be provided for the student a large repre- 
sentative collection, illustrative of all types of Greek ceramics, which 
may be made up chiefly of sherds, and should not in any case con- 
tain specimens of so great intrinsic value that they may not be freely 
handled by the student. Such a collection, assembled with the peda- 
gogic aim alone in view, can be properly provided only by a univer- 
sity museum, as has been done by the German universities and, to 
some extent at least, by many American institutions. 

In the matter of ancient sculpture, too, a somewhat similar situ- 
ation exists. Sufficient knowledge and appreciation of sculpture 
can not be acquired from photographs alone, nor yet solely from 
study before isolated originals scattered among dozens of museums 
throughout the entire world. Such study is indispensable and the 
constant use of photographs is unavoidable; but in the last analysis 
the real study of the development of sculpture must be done before 
plaster casts, both by the young student who is beginning his train- 
ing and by the advanced scholar who may desire to make the most 
careful comparison of technical minutie. Only by casts can the 
history of sculpture be graphically portrayed as developed in eras 
and in schools; only by casts can objects of the same age, the same 
school, and possibly by the same hand, be placed side by side, though 
the originals be as far separated as Rome and Boston, or as Athens 
and New York. But it is obvious that to achieve the desired end 
the collection of casts must be very large and must be carefully and 
scientifically arranged on the model of such an arrangement as is 
furnished by the superb museum of casts under Treu’s direction in 
the Albertinum at Dresden. The acquisition and arrangement of 
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such a collection of casts fall peculiarly within the province of a 
university museum, and no student should be expected or allowed 
to proceed to archzeological research in classical lands who has not 
been adequately trained in such a laboratory; for such a foundation 
alone can prepare him to appreciate the original masterpieces of 
sculpture. Casts do not take the place of originals, nor do they give 
even an idea of the tones and values, of the modeling and texture of 
original works; but they are a necessary preliminary to the under- 
standing of the originals and their proper position in the history of 
art. 

Other branches of archeology, also, such as numismatics and 
epigraphy, may be taught to best advantage by coins and inscriptions 
which should be included in the university museum, so that the stu- 
dent will have had some practical training in various subjects before 
proceeding to field work. But perhaps the most essential require- 
ment in preparation for practical archeological research is a control 
of the language of the country in which the work is to be conducted, 
Italian, Greek, Turkish, or Arabic. Ability to converse with one’s 
workmen, as well as to confer freely with local officials, helps to 
smooth over many apparent difficulties, and to secure a greater 
degree of cooperation between master and laborers. Mutual com- 
prehension is the foundation of the diplomatic tact that should guide 
every movement of the excavator, and on it is based that mutual 
confidence which achieves the best results. A valuable method of 
winning the confidence of the natives is through the practice of 
medicine in however humble degree; for in a country where one is 
often several days’ journey from the nearest physician, who fre- 
quently is physician merely in name, the most slender medical know]- 
edge and equipment are of inestimable value in caring for oneself 
and in ministering to the pathetically helpless peasants. I have 
anchored in an isolated harbor of the Asia Minor coast, far from 
any town or village, and within twenty-four hours seen a native ship 
creep in and heave to close beside me in order to send a sailor for 
pills to cure colic, or for cough drops, for quinine or some other 
medicaments which, Vasili had told Georgi who had reported to 
Michali, were to be secured in the strange vessel that was frequent- 
ing those waters. The gratitude of the patients is immeasurably 
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great, and as they can not distinguish between a miracle that heals 
persistent sores by simple disinfectant and cleanly bandaging, and 
the curing of epilepsy, or the opening the eyes of the blind or 
the raising up of the dead, one presently gets an undeserved repu- 
tation that occasionally leads to embarrassing situations. But the 
relief to suffering is so great and the consequent reaction in the 
archeologist’s favor so pronounced that medical stores are an essen- 
tial part of an archeological outfit, and sometimes a regular physi- 
cian accompanies the expedition, as at Cyrene; or, as at Sardes, a 
member of the staff who has an understanding for drugs makes 
daily dispensation to the importunate. 

Some practical skill in drawing is important for an archeologist, 
and ability to sketch and paint is very desirable. Too often the 
artist and the archeologist travel along two distinct lines of develop- 
ment, and both suffer from the separation. The artist should have 
a clear understanding of the methods and results of the great 
schools of antiquity, just as the archzologist must surely look upon 
the masterpieces of ancient art through the eyes of the artist. But 
the practical archeologist must, above all things, be a skilled pho- 
tographer, for photography furnishes irrefutable records of con- 
ditions, places and objects that may at any time be altered or 
removed. Photographs supplement recorded notes, as the notes 
explain the pictures, but neither operation is sufficient in itself. 
Every site that is under examination must be photographed from 
all aspects, as must also each ruin that is above ground, each object 
that is uncovered, each unrifled tomb that is opened. The photo- 
graphs should be taken with constant regard to varying effects of 
light and shade, and use should be made, as far as possible, of all 
the conveniences of modern photography, including the flashlight, 
magnification by telephoto attachments, and reproduction of color 
effects by autochrome plates. Various other purely mechanical 
duties form the routine of the archzologist’s work, such as making 
impressions in paper from sculpture in relief, and from inscribed 
stones, an indispensable record which supplements the photographs 
made of the same objects. An elementary knowledge of surveying 
and engineering is also useful, accompanied by the ability and 
patience to direct untutored natives in the methods of work that 
must be accomplished. 
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This sketch of some of the multiform phenomena of archeology 
has sought to lay emphasis on the breadth of its appeal by showing 
its close correlation with the leading branches of art, literature and 
science, and by dwelling on its practical expression as a distinctly 
utilitarian study. The humorous popular idea of the archeologist 
as an idle dreamer with long locks, rude manners, and untidy clothes 
must be abandoned, and in its place reared the figure of a highly 
trained expert of the modern school of efficiency; and though the 
archeologist may not become master of such broad realms of knowl- 
edge in a day, the theoretical training suggested and his practical 
experiences will guide him surely toward the ultimate goal. 

T. LEsLiz SHEAR 


THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE WAR* 


MERICA’S commercial contributions to the war have been 
great; her spiritual contribution and free giving, as measured 
by those of Europe, have been small indeed. Even in the line of 
chief contribution, that of medical relief, a monetary appraisal of 
contribution leaves little for self-laudation. Great as seemed to us 
our outpouring of substance and of relief effort in hospital con- 
tributions, surgical units, and floods of dressing supplies, yet in pro- 
portion to the enormity of the demands, the material total has been 
so small as to be almost negligible. Thus, of the wounded of France, 
our relief agencies have brought succor to only one of each two 
hundred men over some substantial period of their incapacity; of 
the sick and wounded of England our agencies have reached scarcely 
one in each five hundred. In the Central Nations the proportion 
falls to less than one in one thousand, and of the Russian masses 
scarcely one wounded soldier in three thousand has known of min- 
istrations from over the seas. Of the total world’s casualty list of 
some fifteen million, America has brought material medical service 
to about one in each seven hundred, and of the total medical burden 
of the warring nations she has borne not a two-thousandth part. 
These proportions are analyzed not in the spirit of self-depre- 
cation, but to impress on the American mind the enormity of the 
medical problems which we now face. Small, up to the present, as 
has been the medical relief proportionally, yet this relief has become 
a future asset of incalculable value; for it has forged the strongest 
bond of sympathy existent between the stricken nations and ours. 
A single word in time of stress, the grasp of a friendly hand, be- 
comes the leaven that may sweeten the whole intercourse of nations, 
as of individuals. Thus the bread which America has cast on the 
* Dr. Karl Connell lectures on Military Surgery in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. He served as Major, Medical Corps, National Guard, New York, 
on the Mexican border. He has been in charge of the Medical Section of the 


Military Census of New York State, and served half a year in the war zones of 
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waters now promises to return a hundred fold, not only in the love 
and heartfelt sympathy of a befriended people, but in the lessons 
brought home to us for our own use. 

To analyze these efforts of the past and to apply them to the 
present developments, a few concrete examples suffice. The best 
example of a civilian hospital brought into existence in war emer- 
gency is the American Ambulance of Paris. In the early days of 
August, 1914, the forces of the north bore down irresistibly on 
France. Into Paris in those days filtered a few of the French and 
English wounded from Namur and Maubeuge and from the great 
retreat to the Marne, stained and torn and neglected. The Amer- 
ican colony rose to their succor. Through army influence, an un- 
finished beautiful high school was commandeered, in a suburb of 
Paris, over the protest of the citizens of that community, and by 
American energy was rushed to completion. Thus the American 
Ambulance of Paris came into existence. Then to those of the 
American colony who had labored so hard to answer the call was 
brought home one of the disheartening phases of military in- 
action. In the face of the great apparent need, this hospital, like 
the bulk of the sixty thousand beds in Paris, lay idle. The civil 
relief agencies of Paris clamored for wounded; but the cold military 
situation demanded that the capital be kept cleared of wounded, as 
in theory any armed camp should be. Then came the battle of the 
Marne, and the invader was turned back. The most extravagant 
military calculations as to loss in battle were far exceeded. A sud- 
den flood of wounded overflowed the channels to the south of France 
and seeped past the barriers into Paris. The wounded came in hun- 
dreds and thousands, shattered, wretched, neglected and septic. So 
the real war activities of the American Ambulance began when 
theory was overwhelmed by actualities. From then on the work 
broadened, and this hospital became the most widely known of all 
the American relief agencies. Wise ones smiled at the love and 
hysteria lavished on the wounded, but the wiser ones saw in this a 
normal outlet to the overwrought nerves of the war. Work alone 
served as the safety valve of many a heart pulsing high with the 
desire to do something real, a desire to lay aside the butterfly ex- 
istence of peace and by personal sacrifice show the love and respect 
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that all mankind bears for France. So the waste motion in this, as 
in many emergency efforts, must be passed by as a needed outlet of 
war energy. 

Similar institutions in Munich and Budapest and Petrograd 
served humanity well, when they did their emergency best with the 
skill and material at hand; and they served the American colony 
well in providing an outlet for the love each bore the nation wherein 
it had become a part. They also served their home country well, 
when they established often the only substantial evidence to these 
suffering nations that the great democracy over the seas had a heart 
pulsing with something more than trade and gold. 

Turn now from these local relief agencies of the American 
colonies in the warring countries to the Red Cross of yesterday. 
The war had scarcely broken when the International Red Cross sent 
out its call for aid. The American Red Cross sounded a local call, 
and wherever possible it gathered groups of doctors and nurses. 
These were hastily equipped and organized and were dubbed com- 
plete units. By the relief ship-load these units were distributed to 
the capitals of Europe, to take their pictured place on the battle- 
fields. But the days of waiting lengthened into weeks, and the units 
remained unassigned. Gradually the knowledge dawned on these 
units and on the organization behind them that the codperation of 
war demands nothing short of the highest skill, and that units un- 
trained by codperation in peace have no place in the work of war. 

In time, however, through diplomatic influence, these units were 
placed on active duty by the military authorities of the warring 
nations, oftentimes with a view of minimizing the potential possi- 
bilities for harm. Many grew in the confidence of the nations they 
served. Occasionally, as in Glewitz, Germany, a unit located in an 
out-of-the-way spot became strategically placed as the battle line sud- 
denly shifted, and the uniformly wonderful versatility of the Amer- 
ican nurse and the occasionally brilliant surgical personnel brought 
credit to the organization. Again, the dramatic staging of activity 
as in Belgrade, Serbia, called for executive ability of high order, 
which was not found lacking, and for service unto death, so 
heroically rendered by that, as by other units. But as a whole the 
Red Cross of the early days left much room for improvement in 
administrative and professional ability and working efficiency. 
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The hospital and university units were the next stage of develop- 
ment in our relief efforts; and in this development Columbia led the 
way. In October of the first months of the war, Ex-Ambassador 
Robert Bacon came homeward on a flying trip. The horrors of the 
battle-field of the Marne had gripped him, and a dread was on him; 
for a second German tide threatened the frail human dyke that the 
English had thrown in front of Calais. He came for financial aid 
and medical relief. The first friend he approached furnished the 
financial aid, and Columbia University furnished the medical relief. 
Thus, with the donor, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, a group of the 
teaching staff of the Medical School of Columbia University, and 
a group of nurses from allied hospitals, a party under Dr. Walton 
Martin, Professor of Clinical Surgery, sailed on the Lusitania early 
in November of those first months to do its small bit for France. 
After a hard schooling in Paris as to what difficulties of purchase 
and equipment the surgery of war may involve, in a country so dis- 
organized by invasion as was France, this unit was finally linked 
with the French sanitary scheme and established a useful work in 
the town in Juilly, serving the general battle-field of the Aisne. 
Though France admitted this first unit into the surgery of her war 
zone with some hesitancy, she learned from it that America could 
send personnel so vouched for by American hospitals and universi- 
ties as to be worthy of trust. With this as an example, the later 
units came better equipped: units from the Medical Schools of Har- 
vard and Pennsylvania, and units from the universities in Chicago, 
Baltimore, and Cleveland. These units, together with those from 
the French and the German Hospitals of New York, found a hearty 
welcome and rendered most acceptable relief to the countries where 
they were assigned. Thus by rendering organized relief through 
units trained together in the surgery of peace, a real service was 
rendered to Europe, anda real lesson came to America, namely, that 
she must prepare in time of peace for the surgical work of war. 

A more individual achievement was contributed to the Balkans 
in the summer of 1915. Codperating in a notable expedition, Dr. 
Hans Zinsser, Professor of Bacteriology at Columbia University, 
was sent with a corps of assistants for the study and control of 
typhus, a disease then ravaging Serbia. This unit worked in the wake 
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of an efficient English relief expedition, and rendered signal service. 

Even so brief an outline of our war contribution would be 
incomplete without recording another individual achievement, 
namely, the wound treatment of Dakin and Carrel. Into the re- 
search side of war the Rockefeller Institute sent to France one of 
her most brilliant workers, Dr. Alexis Carrel. Like many another 
research worker in the surgery of war, Carrel set as his goal the 
sterilization of the wound. The wounds of war, particularly on the 
battle-fields of northern France, become as a rule violently septic 
from the shreds of soiled clothing and other dirty foreign bodies 
which the missiles carry into the tissue. Asa co-worker with Carrel, 
America sent a brilliant physiological chemist, Dr. Dakin. He set 
himself the chemical and physiological problem of finding a sub- 
stance highly destructive to bacteria, yet not harmful to living 
animal tissue. In this task Dakin was guided by the entire experience 
of the surgical past. The aromatic antiseptics, the heavy metal salts, 
and the halogens were tried in different combination, until finally, in 
an old Civil War preparation, the ideal antiseptic seemed approached. 

This preparation, used during the last two years of our Civil 
War many years before the bacterial nature of wound infection had 
been discovered, was a solution of hypochlorite of soda, known as 
“Labarraque’s solution.” It came widely into use as a wound 
cleansant in the northern armies; for by free application to the 
wound it stayed the ravage of hospital gangrene and sweetened the 
pus to a degree attained by no previous treatment. Thus established, 
it survived the passing of Civil War conditions, and through suc- 
ceeding years has been used in hospitals both here and abroad, par- 
ticularly in odorous and virulent local infections. It was this prep- 
aration which Dakin refined. With the skill of the modern physio- 
logical chemist, guided by the experimentation of Carrel, he re- 
duced the caustic action of the older solution by eliminating the 
excessive alkalinity, and he adjusted the ion content and strength of 
free chlorine until the right concentration was determined. In the 
application of this antiseptic, however, a proper solution was not 
all that was needed for success. At first the results were irregular 
and disappointing ; but as Carrel studied the methods of the master 
surgeons of France and found that those served best who drained 
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wounds freely and widely, and who excised promptly all hopelessly 
damaged and devitalized tissue, he gradually improved the results. 
The best means of flooding the wound by the Dakin hypo- 
chlorite solution was determined to be by irrigating through an 
elaborate system of soft rubber tubing finely perforated for exit of 
the fluid into the wound. Thus the depths of the wound were in 
part sterilized every two hours, and the detritus was washed away 
into the gauze packing. The wounds progressed favorably; they 
became bright and clean, and the bacteria and pus associated with 
war wounds rapidly disappeared, until usually, before two weeks had 
passed, the wound secretions became practically sterile, showing on 
microscopic examination less than one bacterium to the field. Such 
a wound, Carrel found, could be sutured and would heal without 
further treatment. By this method a very great economy of hos- 
pital time was effected, and the terror of gas gangrene and violent 
sepsis was allayed. The saving of human life and suffering from in- 
fection, and the economy of hospital days effected through the early 
closure of wounds, have made the Dakin-Carrel method one of the 
real surgical achievements of the war. America has already accepted 
this treatment as of sterling value; and many hospitals of New York 
have begun the routine application of this method to their every-day 
accidents, which are in no wise dissimilar to the wounds of war. 
These medical contributions which America has thus far made 
are much more important than their assessed money value; and 
today with America standing ready and waiting to give with her 
sympathy her whole soul, and with her wealth her blood, it may con- 
fidently be expected that the future medical service of America in 
this war will be one of the bright pages in a dark chapter in history. 
The medical lessons of the war in preparation, organization and 
more preparation have not been neglected. While the United States 
Government was sending over military observers, a single officer to 
each nation, the medical profession was sending over observers by 
the scores. Some three hundred medical workers have reported 
their observations; and the reaction on America has been far- 
reaching. The Red Cross, efficiently reorganized, has become a 
regular auxiliary of our small but efficient Army Medical service. 
On the basis of the lesson learned, the Red Cross has organized 
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around each great hospital and teaching center a series of base hos- 
pitals units, of which Columbia University and allied hospitals have 
organized four. These are now completed, ordered to be ready for 
service, and, before this goes to press, may be serving on the fields 
of France. For it is the present intention of the Government to 
train these units in actual work on French fields against the day when 
our troops shall be trained and take their place in the battle line. 
The medical world, like the campus, boils and seethes and sput- 
ters over with preparation. An army without an efficient medical 
department is defeated by disease before it ever meets a human foe; 
and wound repair constitutes a large part of military activity. The 
medical profession is therefore represented on the War Council of 
the Nation by an organizing genius, Dr. Franklin H. Martin, serving 
as a member of the Advisory Commission on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. From the Council the medical preparedness efforts 
ramify through State and County Committees down to the indi- 
vidual doctor, who in turn is putting his house in order awaiting the 
call to service. The proportion who must serve for each million men 
called to arms is equivalent to one doctor out of each fourteen in 
this country. Of the 15,000 doctors in New York State, a thousand 
must answer the first call. If we are to put an army in the field of 
decisive power, one doctor out of every three must serve the colors. 
In order to develop the resources of New York orderly and 
efficiently without the waste motion of the volunteer system, a special 
medical census has been completed by the Adjutant General of this 
State. Each doctor in the State has been sorted to his place. The 
lists show the younger men below 35 who should serve with the 
marching troops, and the specially qualified groups from 35 to 55 
who should man transports and war hospitals. These lists are pre- 
pared, classified, and await the call of a great leader who shall de- 
mand of the medical profession, as of every man, just and equal 


service toward the victory of democracy. 
KarL CONNELL 


THE ENVOYS AT THE UNIVERSITY 


O academic occasion can be more momentous and thrilling than 
the Convocation of Columbia University on May I0, 1917, 
to honor the envoys of France and England. The broad steps and 
terraces before the library held a dense throng of thirty-five or forty 
thousand. ‘The City, making the University part of its beautiful 
scheme of decoration, had set up its banners, with Blashfield’s 
medallions, garlands, and the grouped flags of the Allies. Of this 
picturesque and highly charged field the artistic and symbolic center 
was the statue of Alma Mater. To right and left of it were grouped 
the faculties and trustees and the distinguished guests; and imme- 
diately in front, the envoys. The guard of honor was the Columbia 
Battalion, the undergraduates and alumni in khaki to whom the Uni- 
versity had said God speed in the Chapel a few days before. In- 
stead of the organized singing and cheering to which college com- 
munities are accustomed, there broke from the whole throng spon- 
taneous waves of enthusiasm. But the dominant note was solemnity. 
There was grave significance in the opening of the convocation, 
after the Chaplain’s prayer, by a Trustee of the University, William 
Barclay Parsons, ’79, in the uniform of a Major of Engineers. 
President Butler thus expressed the mind of the University: 


Since, in 1861, Columbia University gave its highest honors to 
Abrahain Lincoln, it has known no such day as this. In the modern 
democracies, the university—and the university almost alone—is 
able to rise above strife of party or of faction, above difference of 
religious creed, above official forms and material standards, to 
speak for the spirit and the mind of the whole people. This Uni- 
versity is especially competent so to speak because of its long and 
noble tradition, because of its unbroken record of distinguished 
public service, and because of the great army of men who from 
decade to decade, and now even from century to century, have gone 
out through its gates to serve the state and to play a man’s part in 
the world. 

To-day this University speaks with no uncertain voice to offer 
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a welcome, finely symbolized by the outstretched arms of Alma 
Mater, to those great men who, as captains of the public policies of 
democratic peoples, as captains of armies and of navies, and as cap- 
tains of commerce and of finance, have represented with consum- 
mate skill and supreme devotion the aspirations and the purposes of 
the French Republic and of the British Empire. It is in but a super- 
ficial sense that France, Great Britain and the United States are 
allies in the conduct of war; in a far deeper sense they are com- 
panions in the great enterprise of democracy, in the spreading of 
higher hope and broader opportunity among men, and in the up- 
building of a yet finer and fairer and more secure structure of civil 
and political liberty upon the foundations that the fathers have laid. 
The intellect and the conscience of America, speaking so far as they 
may by this University—the University of Alexander Hamilton, 
friend and companion in arms of Lafayette—cry Hail to these rep- 
resentatives of our brothers, and bid them know how complete and 
how wholehearted are our country’s understanding of their aims 
and our country’s appreciation of their accomplishments and their 
sacrifices. Behind the powerful defence of their armies and their 
navies we have for two and a half years rested secure and undis- 
turbed. The time has fortunately come when the American people 
have declared their purpose to add might to their sympathy and to . 
put determination behind their good will. To this epochal fact full 
testimony is borne by the city of New York, the great power-house 
of the nation’s energies, in which is centered so much of American 
activity and from which radiate so many of the directing forces in 
American life. 

There can be but one certain end to this war, and there can be 
but one road to durable peace. Were it possible to contemplate the 
present victory of those forces that would halt and imperil democ- 
racy, there would lie before us, before our children, and before our 
children’s children, an unbroken series of wars until those who come 
after us had gained what we in our day had failed to accomplish. 
The upward progress of mankind may be delayed or checked, but 
it cannot forever be prevented. In the whole course of history, no 
great crisis which involved the forward march of man has been re- 
solved to his disadvantage. Democracy will win this war because 
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the works of men will not fall below the full measure of their faith. 

To you, M. Viviani, representative of the government and the 
mind of France; to you, Marshal Joffre, whose name and fame 
already belong to the ages; to you, Lord Cunliffe, as a tower of 
national strength; and to you, Mr. Consul-General, representing the 
Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, consummate flower of 
British cultivation and British statesmanship—lI bid sincere and af- 
fectionate welcome to this University, which, as yonder legend reads, 
was “founded in the Province of New York by Royal Charter in 
the Reign of George II, perpetuated as Columbia College by the 
people of the State of New York when they became free and inde- 
pendent, maintained and cherished from generation to generation 
for the advancement of the public good and the glory of Almighty 
God.” 

In conferring the honorary degrees, President Butler used the 
following formulas: 


René Viviani—formerly President of the Council of Ministers of 
the French Republic, now Vice-President of the Council and 
Minister of Justice, eminent as advocate, as parliamentarian, as 
orator, and as statesman, we greet in you the lofty spirit and 
serene determination of the French people, bound to us by ties 
that reach back to our nation’s cradle and that nothing can ever 
weaken or break. 


Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre—Marshal of France, who, by reason 
of character, courage, and superb strategic skill, have made the 
name of the River Marne as immortal as Miltiades made that 
of Marathon, and in so doing saved the world for democracy. 


Right Honorable Walter, First Baron Cunliffe of Headley—Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, which for two and a quarter 
centuries has maintained so high a repute for good faith, for 
probity, for business sagacity, and for prowess, that through its 
support of the public debt and of the commerce, the industry 
and the shipping of the British Empire, London has become the 
central market-place of the world and the Bank itself a fortress 
beneficent in time of peace and impregnable in time of war. 
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Mr. Consul-General, the Right Honorable ‘Arthur James Balfour, 
whom you to-day represent—His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, crowned with every honor 
that the public life and the universities of Great Britain can 
confer, distinguished alike in philosophy, in letters, and in 
statesmanship, coming to us as representative of what must 
always remain to us the mother country, and speaking its words 
of confidence and regard for the greatest of her children, is 
gladly granted im absentid the highest honor which this Uni- 
versity can offer. 


M. Viviani gave international meaning to his message of ac- 
ademic fraternity. 


Mesdames, Messieurs, 

M. le Président de Université vous a prévenus que je ne pourrai 
vous addresser que quelques mots; vous l’aviez déja compris, car, 
sous ce ciel, au milieu de cette immense assistance, il est impossible 
a un orateur de faire parvenir toute sa pensée. Mais je manquerais 
de gratitude si je ne profitais de l’occasion qui m’est offerte pour 
remercier M. le Président de l’Université que j’ai eu déja ’honneur, 
il y a quelques années, de voir a Paris; et je remercie également en 
sa personne tous ses professeurs illustres dont les noms et l’instruc- 
tion sont connus et qui ont écouté la parole du Maitre et ses legons 
de vérité. 

Plus d’un lien rattachent la France a l’Amérique; parmi ces 
liens, le lien universitaire est le plus fort et les deux grandes univer- 
sités américaines et francgaises ont toujours été d’accord pour recon- 
naitre que l’université doit distribuer a la fois instruction qui donne 
l’élévation intellectuelle et l’éducation qui donne 1’élévation morale. 
Vous avez tous compris, vous qui m’entendez, qu'il ne suffit pas 
d’étudier la beauté littéraire, la grandeur philosophique, que cela 
n’est rien: il faut, avant tout, former des hommes de confiance et de 
caractére. Nous l’avons bien senti nous-mémes, aux heures tra- 
giques, lorsque nous avons vu se lever tous les enfants de France, 
depuis ceux qui n’avaient recu qu’une instruction primaire jusqu’a 
ceux qui avaient atteint les degrés supérieurs, tous, simples enfants 
du peuple, étudiants de la veille, se sont dressés sous le drapeau 
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francais pour lutter contre l’envahisseur. Et vous-meme, M. le 
Président, vous-mémes, Messieurs, vous avez compris qu’aux heures 
tragiques que nous traversons en commun, il fallait faire de cette 
Université le centre du patriotisme. Vous avez établi un hopital, 
élevé des jeunes hommes qui seront demain des officiers capables de 
conduire votre armée, et vous avez montré de quoi vous étiez 
capables. 

Mais ce n’est pas seulement un hommage que je dois vous rendre; 
il m’appartient encore, a moi francais, de vous dire: Ou pourriez- 
vous miettx envoyer vos étudiants si ce n’est sur cette terre de 
France au lieu de les envoyer sur cette terre d’Allemagne? Vous 
savez ce que sont devenus les hommes nourris de la culture alle- 
mande; et c’est au nom de cette culture qu’on a vu déclarer par ceux 
qui l’avaient recue que la signature allemande devait étre déchirée 
comme un chiffon de papier. Venez chez un peuple libre ot vous 
trouverez en littérature, poésie et science des maitres égaux aux 
votres et qui pourront compléter l’instruction de vos enfants. Aprés 
la victoire gagnée en commun par de communs efforts, je vous de- 
mande, M. le Président, d’échanger nos enfants, de faire visiter 
Tl Amérique par nos étudiants et la France par les votres. Et laissez- 
moi vous dire que, de retour en France, je serai l’un des artisans les 
plus convaincus de la grande oeuvre de pénétration commune. J’en 
fais le serment devant la statue de Alma Mater, la grande Mére 
Eternelle qui forme les cerveaux et les consciences et devant laquelle 
jai recu ce titre qui restera l’honneur de ma vie et auquel se rattache 
un souvenir qui ne périra qu’avec moi-méme. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Those who still speak of the great universities of the United States 
as haunts where escape is sought from the actual affairs of life must 
have received a sharp awakening when at the first official expression 

of the Nation’s imminent danger educational insti- 
The Mobilization of tutions everywhere at once undertook the mobiliza- 
a University : : ; : 
tion of their forces for the country’s service. 

Already, on March 31, 500 officers of Columbia had united in a 
telegram to the President of the United States. The University was 
called into action by a mass meeting of students and faculty held in 
the Gymnasium on February 6, and almost immediately began the 
work of enrolling its alumni, students and officers. Plans for this 
index of service were prepared by Professor Henry E. Crampton, 
93. In draughting the forms the expert advice of the Registrar of 
the University, Mr. F. A. Dickey, was of great service, and from his 
office were mailed 53,000 cards. 

Professor Crampton has been Columbia’s prophet of preparedness 
for the past two years. He assisted in a survey of the Nation’s re- 
sources, and his findings had much to do with the formation of the 
National Council of Defense. It is gratifying to know that the plans he 
suggested for the mobilizing of the University have been adopted by 
the Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior, and sent 
as a model to the presidents of colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

The personnel of the University, in the plan of mobilization, was 
divided into eight corps: Staff, Medical, Legal, Technical, Economics 
and Social Service, Home Instruction and Organization, Language, 
and Military Training. Each corps was again distributed in divisions 
and sections as the fields of knowledge and labor demanded. Cards 
indicating the specific abilities of those registering were classified by 
Professor Chaddock and his corps of assistants in statistics, and so 
made ready for use by the various corps chiefs. With this work done, 
the University stands ready to meet any call which may come from 
Albany or Washington for the services suggested by its wide range of 
activities. 

But the members of the University, students, alumni and officers 
alike, did not wait for the call from those in governmental authority. 
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The Nation’s need, and that sense of individual responsibility which 
is the very essence of the democratic form of government and of our 
American temper, released the energies of all those connected with 
Columbia. Though many felt that steady perseverance in the daily 
task until a specific call came from the Nation’s head was best, others 
began to prepare at once for the event of war. 

The Eighth, or Military Training, Corps, under Mr. James Duane 
Livingston (’80 C.) of the Trustees, with Major Arthur S. Dwight 
(85 S.) of the Trustees for the Army and Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee 
(’83 C.) for the Navy. has directed the activities of the students and 
alumni in training for service on land and sea. A bureau of informa- 
tion on military and naval training was established in East Hall, and 
from the beginning was directed by Mr. David Keppel (or Fine Arts). 
At the instance of Major Dwight and others, Colonel Cornelius Van- 
derbilt consented to the use by the undergraduates of the 22nd Regiment 
Armory at 168th Street and Fort Washington Avenue. The first drill 
was held early in March, and the greatest enrollment showed 450 men. 
Supplementary to a possible ten hours per week of drill proper were 
lectures by Captain Matthews three times a week. This scheme of 
training continued until the announcement that no more commissions 
for Reserve Officers would be issued except after a period of three 
months’ training in Federal camps. Since the men had undertaken the 
drilling as preparation for commissions, there was for a few days some 
question of the wisdom of continuing. When it became clear, how- 
ever, that as a result of the drills those going to the camps would be at 
an advantage in their work for commissions, and that those who could 
not go would be likely to receive non-commissioned offices when the 
army was created, the work was continued with regularity until the end 
of the semester. This training for the army has already sent 100 
undergraduates and about 150 alumni to the Federal camps; and it 
will be continued during June and half of July at Camp Columbia 
in northwestern Connecticut. 

The alumni, with some friends from other colleges, came out to the 
number of 600 for evening, Saturday, and Sunday drills. Major 
George G. Cochran (’84 M.) commanded these candidates for the 
Army Reserve commissions; and from their ranks a number of men 
went to Plattsburg. Plans are announced for the inclusion of this unit 
in a Business Men’s Training Camp which Major Cochran intends to 
establish near Fort Hamilton for summer work. 

The naval training has been directed by Dr, George A. Soper (98 
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A.M., ’99 Ph.D.) ; and Professor Moss, with several others from the 
staff and some advanced students in engineering, have assisted in the 
teaching. To instruction in engines, navigation, signaling and seaman- 
ship is added practical work on a boat provided by Mr. Charles G. 
Meyer (’91). Of the 150 men trained in these courses, some have 
already entered the Federal service. The work of naval training, 
though undertaken in an emergency, seems to offer new opportunities 
to the University for instruction in times of peace as well as in war. 
It is expected that the work of preparing men for examinations in 
the Naval Coast Patrol Reserve Service will continue through the 
summer. 

Plans for an aviation unit were submitted by Mr. Clarence Martin; 
but the University decided that this activity could be carried on more 
successfully by the Federal authorities. To Mrs. Charles Van Rensse- 
laer’s Captive Balloon Unit, in which Professor D. D. Jackson and Pro- 
fessor Thomas have been interested, thirty of our best men have gone 
for training. 

There have been some enlistments in the regular Army and Navy; 
but these have not been encouraged. It has been felt that all the men 
who could train should fit themselves to be officers; and the desire of 
the government to get college men for the camps seems to justify this 
belief. 

The women of the University are at work too. Under Dean Gil- 
dersleeve a Columbia University Mobilization Committee on Women’s 
Work was established with an office under Miss Virginia Newcomb in 
the Women Graduates’ room, Philosophy Hall. Bulletins on Nursing, 
Emergency Social Service, Agriculture, and Emergency Food Service 
have been issued. Mrs. Dean Lockwood has taken charge of the agri- 
cultural work for women. 

The usual teaching function of the University did not fail to adjust 
itself to the new situation. In Extension Teaching an Emergency 
Course for Volunteer Clerical Workers was started on April 12, and 
will be repeated at intervals of six weeks. On May 8 a large number 
of courses offering training for government service of a military, naval, 
and general character were begun and will continue until June 19, to be 
repeated in the Summer Session. 

Teachers College offered on April 16 an Emergency Course for 
Volunteer Health Visitors and Visiting Nurses’ Aids. These courses 
close May 26; but about the middle of May new courses covering the 
same ground were begun. From May 14 until the end of the aca- 
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demic year the whole student body of Teachers College devoted its 
entire time to training for emergency work. 

One asks, perhaps, whether the regular courses of the Spring Semes- 
ter have suffered. There is no doubt of this; the situation is such as 
to bring disquiet into the study of the most serious student. Those 
who have been busy in the different training units, or who have been 
called into government service, or sent out for work on farms or in 
shops, and who for these reasons have dropped part of their courses 
or all, have been credited with University attendance in every case 
where the authorities had evidence that the new work was seriously 
undertaken. University officers, including Dean F. P. Keppel and Pro- 
fessor Hervey, have been called into the service of the Government ; but 
their work has been carried on by others with little interruption. 

The expert abilities of the teaching staff of the University have 
already been of direct service to the Federal authorities. For several 
years the University has given instruction to graduates of the Naval 
Academy; now the Professors of Engineering are giving advice in 
matters of personnel, material and construction. In chemistry, the 
social sciences, and other fields of expert knowledge the same sort of 
thing is going on. Men are writing, working on legislation, and serving 
on committees. Experts in finance and economics, and those acquainted 
with the collection and use of statistics, have all been called upon to 
render aid to the Government. From our Language staff men have 
gone to serve the Government in translation. The Medical School, 
Cancer Research Institute, and the Presbyterian Hospital are at work 
on the Columbia Emergency Hospital of 500 beds, which is to be estab- 
lished at a cost of $700,000. Medical corps of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and the Presbyterian Hospital have been organized for 
months, and, by the time this article appears, will probably have sailed. 
A Red Cross Ambulance Unit of Columbia men will be called into 
service as soon as its lists are completed. 

The members of the Department of Agriculture, in conjunction 
with students acquainted with rural conditions, have worked out a plan 
for getting boys with farming experience back on the land, and have 
already placed about 150. 

As one looks ahead to the coming months or years of war, one can 
realize what a university in war times will be. Most of the students 
and instructors over twenty-one and under thirty-five will be in service 
in the field or in government offices. Many of the officers with technical 
training will be called into positions under Federal control. Every 
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subject relating to the effective prosecution of war which the University 
is equipped to teach will be offered as part of the curriculum; and 
scarcely a single course will remain untouched by reference to the 
present situation. This is not merely mobilization; it is the incor- 
poration of the University vitally into the changed life of the nation. 


Teja 


One of the important national problems that has been forced to the 
front during the present war is that of the organization of industrial 
work so as to secure the greatest degree of efficiency. In the early 

period of the war work in the British munition fac- 

Industrial Fatigue tories and other industrial establishments that were 

and Efficiency : 2 ; : 

engaged in national service began at a hysterical 

pace. The hours of labor were greatly increased; overtime and Sunday 
labor became prevalent everywhere. Not only were the common 
workers greatly overworked, but the foremen and the higher officials 
of the companies began to show serious signs of exhaustion. There 
was thus great danger of defeating the high aims of the government 
by incapacitating the workers. The effects of the strain became so 
obvious that about a year after the war began Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Minister of Munitions, appointed a committee, with the concurrence of 
the Home Secretary, “to consider and advise on questions of industrial 
fatigue, hours of labor, and other matters affecting the physical health 
and physical efficiency of workers in munition factories and work- 
shops.” The committee consisted of several prominent physiologists 
and medical authorities, several representatives of the Factory Depart- 
ment of the Home Office, an employer of labor, and a labor represen- 
tative. The committee began its investigations at once, visiting fac- 
tories and workshops, observing the conditions under which the work 
was performed, discussing matters with the management, foremen, and 
individual workers, and obtaining much evidence from many different 
sources. It was recognized that “the problem of scientific industrial 
management, dealing, as it must, with the human machine, is funda- 
mentally a problem in industrial fatigue;” that the general problem of 
industrial fatigue had become acute throughout Great Britain; that 
“false ideas of economic gain, blind to physiological law, must lead, as 
they led through the nineteenth century, to vast national loss and suf- 
fering;” and that unless the industrial life of the nation “is to be 
guided in the future by the application of physiological science to the 
details of its management, it cannot hope to maintain its position here- 
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after among some of its foreign rivals.” The committee thereupon set 
to work to correct the obvious evils, not by too abrupt and drastic 
changes, but quietly and gradually, keeping in mind the requirements 
of the nation, the just claims of employers, and the welfare of workers. 
Memoranda were prepared and published through Parliament relating 
to industrial fatigue and its causes, Sunday labor, welfare supervision, 
industrial canteens, employment of women, juvenile employment, hours 
of work, special industrial diseases, ventilation and lighting of muni- 
tion factories and workshops, sickness and injury, output in relation to 
hours of work, washing facilities and baths, and workers’ food with 
suggestions as to dietary. These papers, which are still being added to, 
form an important contribution to the general subject of industrial 
fatigue and efficiency. 

In the United States the early mistakes of Great Britain in this 
direction may be avoided. Not only is the matter being taken up by the 
Committee on Physiology of the National Research Council, but the 
Committee on Labor which has been established by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense is organizing a number of subcommittees to deal with 
the many phases of the general topic. It is hoped that through these 
agencies not only may our national industrial work during the present 
emergency be placed on its proper physiological basis, but permanent 
results of lasting future benefit to the nation may be secured. 

Bus my 


The medical preparedness of the United States is still incipient. No 
fully organized base hospital exists, except on paper. Differences of 
opinion are rife as to equipment and type of shelter to be used, whether 
The Columbia Base tent, wood, or galvanized iron. A call has been 
Hospital issued for a large number of physicians to begin 
the examination of recruits. A few of the men called know something 
of the methods of such examinations and of military surgery and 
hygiene ; some have been at Plattsburgh, others at the French and Eng- 
lish fronts ; but at least three months’ training is absolutely necessary to 
fit the ordinary physician to do his share. In this emergency it is per- 
tinent to inquire where such training may be obtained. The fact that 
New York is a center for many hospitals and medical schools and that 
from these institutions a large number of physicians and nurses can 
quickly be called, is obvious. But if these volunteers are taken to a dis- 
tance for their training, the citizens who normally fill our hospitals to 
overflowing will be neglected. Can we start a medical Plattsburg in 
New York? 
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In full realization of these conditions, a small group of physicians 
representing the University and various New York City hospitals began 
about a month ago to face the problem. The first step was to find land. 
Columbia University owns twenty acres, already graded and sewered, 
at 210th Street, opposite the Montefiore Hospital. This land was 
promptly offered by the Trustees for a base hospital. In consultation 
with the Red Cross officials, plans were then drawn for a model base 
hospital of 500 beds. The approval of the Mayor of New York and of 
Surgeon General Gorgas was immediately given to the scheme, and an 
Advisory Board of well known men and women was formed. Funds 
have been obtained in sufficient amount for the buildings and part of the 
equipment of the Columbia base hospital. The erection of the neces- 
sary buildings for this purpose will proceed as quickly as possible. As 
soon as the building is ready, the Army will send instructors to give 
special courses in military medicine and hygiene; and a great number 
of physicians and nurses can quickly be trained by serving part of 
the day, without leaving the civil population of the city insufficiently 
cared for. 

If the war is prolonged, it may become necessary to offer the 
buildings to the Government to be sent to the front in an emergency. 
In that event, however, it is hoped that they may be duplicated and 
that, in addition, means will be forthcoming to erect buildings of a 
more permanently useful type on the site, which has been selected for 
the ultimate home of Columbia’s new medical school, thus relieving 
the already overcrowded hospitals of the city and giving opportunity 
for continued instruction in any phase of medicine and surgery that 
may be necessary in the future. 


BF, C. We 


When hostilities were in prospect the Trustees of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital proposed to extend its service by erecting an emergency hospital 
for the use of the government. So soon as the news reached the School 

of Architecture of Columbia University, the staff 

Architects of Hos- volunteered to design and supervise the erection 

pival beekoreines®Y of the buildings without pay and as a contribution 

to the cause of preparedness. Students invited to volunteer responded 

with enthusiasm. The hospital, accepting this offer, honored the School 

by confiding to it the entire operation and by appointing the Professor 
of Design architect-in-chief. 

In order to crystallize the ideas involved in such a structure, a ten- 
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tative program on the lines of a one-week problem was made the sub- 
ject of an exercise in Intermediate Design which was carried out 
according to the usual regulations of the School. The prompt and ac- 
curate response to the need of dimensions and levels for these problems 
brought out Columbia preparedness in engineering. The request was 
made of Professor J. K. Finch after three o’clock; next morning there 
lay on the architects’ table a complete map, the work of three student 
volunteers. Seven designs exhibited at the Hospital Board meeting 
showed so lucidly the possibilities of the different arrangements of plan 
that a general scheme was decided upon immediately. Though no 
single plan presented was considered entirely adequate, the presentation 
brought out many excellent ideas which, combined after due study, re- 
sulted in a scheme eminently satisfactory and with unusual features of 
great merit. The work was put in hand, and the working drawings and 
specifications are now complete. It is hoped that funds will be avail- 
able for immediate prosecution. 

The plans show the building 75 feet by 200 feet on Amsterdam 
Avenue between 113th and 114th Streets, separated from St. Luke’s 
Hospital in the main, but with a two-story connecting corridor which 
will enable the service from St. Luke’s to administer this hospital with 
great economy. The kitchen of St. Luke’s will furnish the food, the 
operating rooms in St. Luke’s will be used for major operations, and 
the nursing and medical service will be supplied under the St. Luke’s 
general organization. Steam heat, steam for sterilizing, hot water, elec- 
tricity, and telephone service will all be connected with the sources in 
the main hospital. 

This new building is to be a temporary structure; but, being two 
stories high, it must conform to the City law restricting it to fire-proof 
construction. It will contain 150 beds divided into six general wards. 
The entrance will be from the Norrie Pavilion of St. Luke’s. The 
roof is designed to form a roof garden available from the second story 
of the present building, with which the exterior will harmonize by light 
colored stucco of simple design. 

The students who did the actual drawing on this building are can- 
didates for graduation this year; and the work which they have accom- 
plished in this practical problem is to be credited toward the required 
thesis exercise. These students are also required to write an essay on 
the subject of hospital construction, each student taking for his theme 
a different type of hospital. It is hoped that the School will contribute 
to the efficiency of the emergency hospital service in a small way by 
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this practical training of students in a type of building which we may 
be obliged to build quickly and repeat in considerable number. 
Wien; 


The emergency of war brings out sharply how much more than 
courses and lectures the University can give to the State. Even the 
beginnings of mobilization have already made our people aware that 

Columbia expert knowledge and disciplined intelligence in 

War Papers many fields are not merely as important as mate- 
rial resources and patriotic zeal, but actually prerequisite. It is of 
the University that the public may ask confidently concerning many 
a self-imposed war task to-day, How shall we do this? In what it 
conceives as military and naval the public had been accustomed to 
trust the direction of recognized experts; but it has already divined, 
and is now rapidly learning, that military and naval preparation is 
far wider and more various than the technic of drill or even the 
sciences of battle. Surgery, food, taxes, the foreign relations of com- 
merce, to mention only a few outstanding aspects of war, demand no 
less expert guidance than soldiers, sailors and munitions. The field 
is wide enough to enlist every man and woman. The whole people 
is at war; and the whole people needs guidance for efficiency. 

To inform and guide the public in a great crisis is the large aim 
of the Columbia War Papers. Published by the University Division 
of Intelligence and Publicity under the editorship of Walter B. Pitkin 
and Roscoe C. E. Brown of the School of Journalism, they include 
already the following numbers in their first series: 


No. 1. ENLISTMENT FOR THE FARM. 
By John Dewey. 


A message on how school children can aid the nation. 


No. 2. GERMAN SUBJECTS WITHIN OvrR GATES. 
By the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 
Some notes on the possibilities of internment; published with the 
approval of the Department of Justice. (See No. 5, below.) 


No. 3. MositizE THE CounTRY-HOME GARDEN. 
By Roscoe C. E. Brown. 


An appeal to the owners of country estates. 


No. 4. Our HEADLINE POLIcy. 
By Henry Bedinger Mitchell. 


An appeal to the press to recognize in their news presentation our 
unity with our allies. 
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DEUTSCHE REICHSANGEHORIGE HIER ZU LANDE. 

Vom National-Ausschuss fiir Gefangnisse und Gefang- 
nisarbeit. 

Bemerkungen iiber die Méglichkeiten der Internierung. Zweisprach- 
ige Ausgabe (Englisch und Deutsch) von Nummer 2 oben. 
Foop PREPAREDNESS. 

By H. R: Seager and R. E. Chaddock. 


A survey of the basic facts in the food situation. 


How To FINANCE THE WAR. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman and Robert Murray Haig. 


An attempt to construct an equitable program for loans and taxation. 


FARMERS AND SPECULATORS. 
By B. M. Anderson, Jr. 


A discussion of prices as a stimulant to production and of the uses 
of speculation in war finance. 


A Directory OF SERVICE. 
How and where each member of the community may find 
work for the nation. 
Compiled under the direction of John J. Coss by Irwin Edman, 
Horace L. Friess, James Gutmann, and John H. Randall, Jr. 
I. Control of Legislation through Public Opinion. 
II. Industrial Laborers. 
Ill. Agriculture. 
IV. Medicine (with Bacteriology and Dentistry). 
V. The American Red Cross. 
VI. The Army. re 
VII. The Navy. 
VIII. Aviation. 
IX. Home Defense League. 
X. Women in the War. 
Pages, 118, with key and index. 


City GARDENS. 
By Henry Griscom Parsons. 
Practical instructions for the use of small city plots. 


BREAD BULLETS. 
By Roy S. MacElwee. 


Concerning agricultural mobilization in the United States. 


RurRAL EDUCATION IN WAR. 
By Warren H., Wilson. 


How to organize high-school boys for farm work. 
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These papers, at once expert and popular, have been broadcast 
and widely reprinted; and others are in preparation. Beside the serv- 
ice of the Quarterly as a national review of university thought, there 
has been organized as it were a newspaper of university thought, a 
volunteer syndicate of supplement articles promptly and universally 
available for the instruction of American citizens in immediately 
pressing problems and duties. The Division of Intelligence and Pub- 
licity has already enabled the University to respond quickly and skil- 
fully to the first questions of loyalty: What can we do? How shall 
we do it? The Columbia generosity that started this work will surely 
sustain it and make it grow. If it passes the visible bounds of the 
University, that will be only because one great university function 
is to make men think beyond, to focus the skill and idealism of the 
nation, to enlighten the national consciousness. 


Cabs 


Professor Raymond Weeks’s Ode to France, long circulated pri- 
vately, has been published by the Oxford University Press (New 
York, 1917). The quality that has commended it for public reading 
may be judged from the noble closing stanzas: 


Let it not be in vain, O beauteous Death, 
That men for justice died! 

The valley of the shadow holdeth them, 

And to the names we sob none answereth. 

The roar of battle was their requiem. 

The night is long; our tears alone abide. 

Let it not be in vain, O beauteous Death! 


Thy glorious dead, O France, have spread their pinions 
For flight no tongue can tell, 

Toward the sublime, scarce-tenanted dominions 
Where ancient heroes dwell, 

But thou remainest still inviolate, 

And, as the light of suns, immaculate, 

Thou angel ministrant of peace, 

Thou goddess-sister of dead Greece, 

Majestic mother of the nations, 
That listenest to their sobs, 

While to their loftiest aspirations 
Thy generous bosom throbs! 
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Thou singest to races in chains 

Old songs with sweet refrains, 

And to reminiscent tears 

New songs of future years. 

Imperious, thou stayest the hand of crime, 
Intrepid, thou sayest “ No!” to time. 

Thou seest, beyond the storm that flies, 

The glow of other suns, the calm of other skies! 


Thou guidest with sure hand thy steadfast bark 
Where the impetuous waves of ocean roll, 
And buildest on the bosom of the dark 
A minaretted city for the soul. 
Ay! we have turned unto the light supernal 
That beams from high-impassioned mother eyes, 
And found, enclaspt within thine arms eternal, 
The refuge of the breast which sanctifies! 


And now when foes beset thee, 
Shall we, thy sons, forget thee? 
Lo! we who swore thee 
Our love, adore thee! 
Our hosts surround thee, 
Our swords imbound thee. 
We serried march before thy bleeding feet, 
And with unflinching hearts thy foes shall meet. 
Yea, we shall die! but thou shalt ever live, 
Remembering us thy children, who could give 
To Liberty and thee 
All that the soul may have or hope to be 
This side of silence and the silken veil. 
In ecstasy we cry, 
Even as those who die: 
“Hail, thou sweet France, our mother! hail! all hail!” 


